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BUILD WELL. 


BY H. 8S. BROWN. 








High on the granite wall the builders, toiling, 
Heaved up the massive blocks and slabs to place, 
With swart and streaming brows and straining 

sinews, 
Under the summer’s blaze. 
And higher yet, amid the chills of autumn, 
Tier upon tier and arch on arch arose; 
And still crept upward, coldly, wearily, slowly, 
*Mid winter’s sifting snows. 
From stage to stage up springs the master-builder, 
Instructing, cheering, chiding here and there ; 
Scanning with scrutiny severe and rigid 
Each lusty laborer’s share. 
Anon his voice to those most distant shouting, 
Through the hoarse trumpet makes his orders 
swell; 
Or utters words like these, to rouse and hearten: 
“Build well, my men, build well! 
‘*The ropes are strong, and new and sound the pul- 
leys; 
The derrick’s beams are equal to the strain; 
Onerring are the level, line, and plummet ; 
Let naught be done in vain! 
“Build that these walls to coming generations 
Your skill, your strength, your faithfulness shall 


, 
That all may say, as storms and centuries test them, 
The men of old built well!” 


And ever thus speaks the great Master-Builder 
To us, where’er our “journey work” may be; 
“*Whate’er the toil, the season, or the structure, 
Build well—buiid worthily!” 
—Journal of Education. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Boston. women have only two days 
more in which to register to vote for 
school committee. A receipted tax bill 
must be presented to secure registration. 
The principle of *‘no taxation without rep- 
resentation” is reversed—no representa- 
tion without tuxation. 


-@- — 


Columbia College is to have an ‘“‘annex” 
for women. The trustees have at last 
agreed to a plan for an annex upon the 
following conditions: That the college for 
wonien shall have the same professors and 
instructors as Columbia College; that 
there shall be no dormitories or sleeping- 
apartments for the girls in the college 
buildings, or in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Columbia College; that the col- 
lege for women shall meet its own ex- 
penses, not requiring any money from Co- 
lumbia College for its support, and that 
the trustees of the new college shall be 
approved by the trustees of Columbia Col- 
lege. The three ladies who have been 
most active in forwarding the idea of an 
annex are Mrs. Alfred Meyer, Mrs. Frances 
Fisher Wood, and Mrs. F. J. M. Merrill; 
and the consent of the trustees having 
been obtained, the work of obtaining the 
necessary money and arranging details 
concerning the courses of study, classes, 
and the site of the college buildings, is 
now being pushed forward rapidly. Asa 
nucleus for the new college, there are at 
present thirty young women taking the 
regular college courses, who are obliged 
to obtain their instruction outside of the 








college, not being allowed to attend recita-. 


tions with the young men, but who are 
obliged to pass the same examinations. 
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This concession is the reply to twelve 
years’ rapping at the doors of Columbia 
College. Sorosis, in December, 1876, pre- 
sented a memoria! to the board of trustees 
of the college, asking that young women 
should be admitted to the college classes. 
The memorial, after a discussion, was laid 
on the table by a unanimous vote. ‘Three 
years later a motion that the statutes of 
the college should be so changed as not to 
prohibit the attendance of women on cer- 
tain courses of lectures, under certain con- 
ditions, was refused. 

In 1882 an association was founded for 
the purpose of promoting the higher edu- 
cation of women by opening the great col- 
leges to them. A large public meeting 
was held and a petition signed by over 
1,400 people living in and near New York 
City, many of them prominent persons, 
asked the trustees of Columbia to consider 
how best to speedily extend to properly 
qualified women the benefits of education 
at Columbia College by admitting them to 
lectures and examinations. President Bar- 
nard favored the memorial, but Bishop 
Horatio Potter, Hamilton Fish, president 
of the board, and the Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Dix opposed the measure bitterly. In less 
than a year Dr. Dix was the chairman of 
a committee that recommended a special 
course for women, soas to give the advan- 
tages of examinations by the college au- 
thorities. The plan as adopted prescribed 
a four years’ course of study, arranged in 
groups. Last Februaty the trustees took 
an important step by laying the corner- 
stone for a post-graduate course for wom- 
en to correspond to the post-graduate de- 
partment in the School of Arts, and by 
this movement women who had received 
the degree of Doctor of Arts or Master of 
Arts could study two years longer for the 
degree of Doctor of Letters or Doctor of 
Philosophy. 
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The annual report of the trustees of the 
Massachusetts primary and reform schools 
calls attention to a need for which none of 
the numerous public and private charities 
provide, aud which should enlist the effort 
of women at the opening of the State Leg- 
islature. It says in regard to the school 
for girls: 


‘*With one class of girls with whom they 
are called upon to deal, the trustees find 
their methods ill adapted. ‘Those who are 
mentally defective are of course incapable 
of being successfully graduated, and what 
to do with them is always a standing diffi- 
culty. In their last report the trustees 
called attention to the need for a custodial 
asylum similar to that already established 
for the care of this class in the State of 
New York. The State board recommends 
that they be discharged. Accordingly this 
year eight feeble-minded girls have been 
discharged ; but this is manifestly no solu- 
tion of the difficulty. It is earnestly hoped 
that the Legislature will not longer post- 
‘wees the needful provision for a class so 

armful to the community.”’ 
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Emma 8. Dill, of Wyoming, O., has 
suggested to the Board of Directors of the 
Hamilton County Agricultural Society 
“that a Board of Lady Directors, appoint- 
ed to act with and under the direction of 
the present Board of Directors, could great- 
ly aid in awakening an interest, and in the 
work preparatory to a good fair each 
year.” This suggestion is to be acted upon 
at the next meeting of the board, and if 
the gentlemen will consult the Indiana 
State Agricultural Annual Reports, they 
will find that an auxiliary board of women 
has been of decided advantage for ten 
years past. 





During the suffrage convention at Em- 
poria, a number of ladies, representing 
about twelve organizations, met and 
formed the Kansas Council of Women, 
which will meet at Leavenworth next May 
to perfect plans for work. The following 
officers were elected : 


President—Mrs..C. H. Cushing, Leavenworth. 
Vice-President—Mrs. I. W. Hanna, Emporia. 
Auditor—Mrs. J. L. Hunting, Leavenworth. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Graves, Emporia. 
Secretary—Miss Mary Abarr, Topeka. 


Mayor Hewitt, of New York, has de- 
fined his position on the question of wom- 
en as members of the Board of Education. 
He says of Mrs. Agnew and Miss Dodge: 

“I believe these two women have shown 
very efficient oa nema wg in — 
discha of uties, mach more, in 
fact, than the other members of the board. 
It was only out of consideration for wom- 





en that I expressed a ben cargos’ about ap-" 


ting any of them when ng the va- 
apenas, ts board. I would be glad to 
find women, or at least one woman, capa- 
ble of holding such an,office, who would 
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be willing to accept an appointment de- 
oe the annoyance and criticism to which 
she might be expused.” 
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The bill to confer municipal suffrage on 
women was debated in the Vermont House 
of Representatives Nov. 13, 14, and was 
refused a third reading by a vote of 192 to 
37. The leading advocates of the bill in 
the House were Representatives Charles 
P. Marsh, of Woodstock, Hosea Mann, Jr., 
of Wilmington, Henry Ballard, of Burling- 
ton. The principal speeches against the 
bill were made by N. L. Boyden, of Ran- 
dolph, L. D. Eldredge, of Middlebury, D. 
G. Farman, of Swanton, C. 8. Emery, of 
Chelsea, C. A. Prouty, of Newport, and 
E. F. Palmer, of Waterbury. 
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The report of the Kansas meeting does 
not include the third day’s proceedings, 
which will be given in a future issue. 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns was re-elected presi- 
dent. 
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AMERIOAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
was held in the Scottish Rite Cathedral, 
Cincinnati, O., Nov. 20, 21, 22. 

A special to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
says that all the sessions were largely at- 
tended, much interest was manifested, ex- 
cellent reports were made by the press 
and the meeting was successful in every 
respect. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone gave the annual re- 
port of the Assoviation as follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT 1887-8. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation held its Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
last fall in Philadelphia. Reports of work 
were made from the different States. 
Sixty-nine delegates were present, from 
thirteen States, and the meeting was en- 
thusiastic and successful. 


PRESS WORK. 


Last year a circular letter was addressed 
to editors throughout the United States, 
offering to supply woman suffrage news, 
items and articles to as many aa would 
agree to make use of them, and would 
send their papers to the association in re- 
turn. More than a thousand editors ac- 
cepted the offer, and have been supplied 
with such matter every week from the 
headquarters of the Association. Early 
in the present year, the broadside in which 
these items and articles had been sent out 
was changed to a small weekly news- 
paper, called the Woman's Column. This 
is supplied to editors free, and to sub- 
scribers for twenty-five cents a year. 
This weekly bulletin is found to meet a 
real want of persons who are interested in 
suffrage, but who canuot afford to take 
& more expensive paper. A considerable 
number of editors who had expressed a 
willingness to use woman suffrage matter 
regularly or occasionally, and to whom 
the weekly bulletin had been sent, were 
found to make little or no use of it, and 
were dropped from the list. The Wom- 
an’s Column is at present sent regularly 
to 604 editors, and has a constantly in- 
creasing list of subscribers. Its woman 
suflrage arguments come back to us in 
papers scattered from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and reach hundreds of thousands of 
readers who would not take a paper de- 
voted specifically to this reform. 1 recom- 
mend that the Association vote to send the 
Woman's Column free during the coming 
year to all libraries and reading-rooms 
that may desire it. It costs the merest 
trifle, and proves a missionary wherever it 
goes. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL, which 
has been the organ of this Association for 
eighteen years, keeps on its way witha 
growing constituency. 


TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. 


We have also distributed during the 
year large quantities of suffrage leaflets. 
‘T'wenty thousand were given to the Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw, National Lecturer for the 
American W. 8S. A., whose position as 
National Superintendent of Franchise for 
the W. C. TI. U. enables her to use them 
with great eflect; seven thousand seven 
hundred were made‘a donation to the 
Ohio Centennial Exposition at Cincinnati, 
with hundreds of copies of the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL and Woman’s Column, ulso to 
the Exposition at Columbus; a thousand 
leaflets to the meeting of the Wisconsin 
W. 3. A. at Milwaukee, and five hundred 
to its recent meeting at Stevens Point; 
leaflets were also sent to the fair at Ottum- 
wa, Ia.; a large number were distributed 
at the annual meeting of the N. W.C. 
T. U.in New York, and smaller quanti- 
ties have been supplied for local use in 
almost all the States and Territories of the 
Union. Several friends have made dona- 
tions of money for this purpose, and there 
is no way in which money goes further or 
does more - The very essence of the 
good gospel of equal rights, contained in 
the leaflets and the suffrage newspapers, 
is thus spread far and wide, answering ob- 


_jecti carrying convincing arguments, 
aiieae end i 


ning supporters every- 
to our cause. F 








In August, the Association began the 
publication of a series of tracts, issued 
fortnightly, under the title of the Woman 
Suffrage Leaflet. ‘The series will include 
all the best of our old tracts, and a num- 
ber of new ones. All the publications of 
the society can be ordered from its head- 
quarters, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


DONATIONS. 

The Association has given $50 for work 
in Montana, $50 for work in Vermont, $25 
for work in Wisconsin and $15 for work 
in New York. 

UNION. 


At the last annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican W. 38. A., the committee on resolu- 
tions presented the fact that the suffragists 
of the country were united until 1868 in 
the American Equal Rights Association, 
and that the causes of their subsequent 
separation into the National and American 
Woman Suffrage Societies had since been 
largely removed by the adoption of 
common principles and methods, and it 
was voted to make an overture for union 
to the National W.S. A. The plan pro- 
posed was that conference committees 
from the two associations should consider 
and propose such a basis of union as they 
thought would be mutually satisfactory, 
their report to be afterwards ratified or re- 
jected by each association separately. The 
National W. S. A., at its annual meeting, 
declined this offer, and proposed instead 
that the terms of union should be decided 
by a joint convention, to be held on a 
specified basis. ‘heir proposal in detail, 
with an account of the negotiations, will 
be brought before the business-meeting by 
the committee on union, of which Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke is ex officio chair- 
man. 

FINANCE. 

The chief means of raising money under- 
taken during the year was by the Woman 
Suffrage Bazaar, held in Boston last De- 
cember by the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association, for the joint benefit of 
the American W.S. A. and of the State As- 
sociations that took part. In spite of the 
difficulty of sending goods from a dis- 
tance, Michigan and Kansas each furnished 
two tables, Pennsylvania, Maine and Ver- 
mont one apiece, and Massachusetts the 
remainder. The Bazaar was a success 
financially, and still more socially, it be- 
ing a great pleasure to meet and make the 
acquaintance of the good workers from 
different parts of the country. ‘he Amer- 
ican W. S. A. afterwards voted to pay to 
each State that had a table the amount of 
its eptire gross sales, without deducting 
either expenses or the half of the proceeds 
that was to have gone to the treasury of 
the American W.S. A. The Pennsylvania 
Association received $ ; Maine, 
$204.37; Vermont, $256.64; Michigan, 
$321.72, and Massachusetts, $1,909.80. 
The American W. 8S. A. put nothing into 
its Own treasury from the Bazaar, and 
hence, during the past year it has had to 
depend as usual upon memberships and 
donations for its current expenses. ‘The 
treasurer’s report will be given separately. 

The American W. 8. A. sent three dele- 
gates to the Women’s [nternational Coun- 
cil in Washington, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Lucy Stone and Rey. Antoi- 
nette L. B. Blackwell. 

In conclusion, your committee express 
their rejoicing at the great and visible 

rowth of public sentiment every where in 
avor of this reform, and their sincere sat- 
isfaction in the consciousness that the 
change has been effectively aided by the 
quiet, unostentatious, but widely useful 
work of this Association. 
Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. 





MAINE REPORT. 


‘The Legislature of Maine holds biennial 
sessions. Its next meeting will take place 
in January, 1889. On this account the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association has 
held only a few meetings. Chief among 
these were those at Lewiston, Bangor, 
Augusta and Portland, which were ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of 
Indiana. The audiences at these were 
large, and Mrs. Wallace made a most ex- 
cellent impression. 

At the annual meeting held in Portland, 
Oct. 5, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe delivered 
an admirable address. During the fall 
and winter great efforts will be made to or- 
ganize loca! leagues auxiliary to the State 
Association, to confer with members of 
the Legislature, and to secure large peti- 
tions asking for municipal suffrage. 

Sometime during the session of the Leg- 
islature, the Maine Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will ask for the use of the repre- 
sentatives’ hall for a public meeting and 
for a hearing before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It is the intention of the Execu- 
tive Committee to invite Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell and Mrs. Lucy Stone to aseist- 
in the presentation of their plea before 
the Legislature. 

The Association has a valued co-worker 
in the Maine W.C.T. Union. That organ- 
ization voted at its last annual meeting to 
co-operate with the Maine Woman sSuf- 
frage Association. Already its depart- 
ment on franchise has done good work, 
and the union will do all it can to arouse 
public interest and secure lengthy peti- 
tions. 

We shall make no prophecy. We shall 
work diligently. We shall appeal earnest- 
ly to the Legislature and await results. 
Assured that our cause is just, we shall 
labor with courage and good hope. 

For the Executive Committee, 
HENRY BLANCHARD. 
{To be continued.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. ASHTON Davies is candidate for 
election on the London School Board. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE started Nov. 
12, on a Western lecture trip of four weeks. 


Miss WILLARD and Mrs. Carhart are 
made standing committee on ethical cul- 
ture in the Chicago public schools. 


Dr. Grace PECKHAM addressed the 
Academy of Anthropology at Cooper 
Union, New York, on ‘*Nervousness of 
Americans.” 


Miss Mary A. SAFFORD, pastor of the 
Unitariau Church at Sioux City, Ia., has 
been resting for several months at Arling- 
ton, Mass., in care of her physician. 


* Mrs. Harriet BEECHER STOWE has 
almost wholly recovered from her recent 
illness, and passes her time pleasantly at 
her Hartford home engaged in her usual 
occupations. 


Mrs. Emma RAYMOND, of New York 
City, the daughter of Dr. Erasmus Marcy, 
has written the music for a comic opera 
that will be produced next February at 
the Standard Theatre. 


Miss Mary R. LayTON was the Repub- 
lican candidate for superintendent of 
schools in Silver Bow County, Montana, 
and Miss Mary 9’Farrell was on the Demo- 
cratic ticket for the same office. Miss Lay- 
ton was elected. 


Miss JANE HARRISON, noted as a Hel- 
lenic scholar and as a lecturer on Greek 
art, is a candidate for the chair of arche- 
ology in London University College, made 
vacant by the retirement of Sir Charles 
Newton. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the college that a woman has 
sought one of its professional chairs. 


Miss LILIAN WAITING did not go to De- 
troit to attend the meetings of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women. In 
a letter from Boston to a Buffalo friend, 
Miss Whiting says: ‘‘I have just returned 
from a two weeks’ visit to New York, 
and I am under such an avalanche of work 
as would appall one who did not love it. 
I feel like a mouse in the middle of a 
cheese, gnawing my way through.” All 
busy women will appreciate this simile. 


Mrs. LILLIE B. CHACE WYMAN has an 
able article in the November Atlantic on 
factory life. She has made a study of the 
life and wages of workingwomen, and her 
articles in the magazines are destined to 
become a power for good. If more wom- 
en would turn their attention to such a 
practical specialty as Mrs. Wyman has 
chosen for her field, there would be a long 
step taken towards reforming many 
abuses. 


Miss Mary F. Seymour, president of 
the Union Stenographic and Type-writing, 
Association, who had charge of reporting 
the International Council and at the last 
National W C. T. U. Convention, is about 
to start a paper devoted to the interests of 
women who work. Each number will 
contain a sketch and portrait of some 
woman who has made a success in busi- 
ness; the sketch for the opening number 
will be of Mrs. Frank Leslie. 


Miss HELEN HARRIS is manager of the 
“Star Course,” in Philadelphia, and ar- 
ranges programmes for church festivals 
and lecture courses. An Esquimau woman, 
Miss Olaf Krarer, is to make her first ap- 
pearance under Miss Harris's introduction. 
Miss Krarer was sent from her native 
Greenland to a missionary school in Ice- 
land, and emigrated thence to Manitoba, 
where she learned English and whence she 
has started on a lecture tour through the 
United States, the first woman of her race 
who has ever appeared in public as a lec- 
turer. Sheis only forty inches in height, 
appears in native costume and is an intel- 
ligent woman. 


Mrs. Laura C. HOLLOWAY, over whose 
signature a letter against woman suffrage 
lately appeared in a syndicate article, has 
been an advocate of woman suffrage for 
years, and she very naturally objects to 
having an erroneous representation of her 
views spread broadcast over the country. 
Mrs. Holloway is the victim of a typo- 
graphical error, by which Misa Laura Jean 
Libbey, the real author of the letter, 
appeared in the syndicate article as Mrs. 
Laura C. Holloway. We are glad te 
correct an error which we have innocently 
helped to spread; and glad also, to know 
that Mrs. Holloway is, as we had always 
supposed her to be, heartily on the right 





side of the suftrage question. 
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With all its faults, and 
believe the present mi | 
the greatest triumph of Ob ; 
that it has created and conserves more 
happy homes than the world has ever be- 
fore known, Any law that renders less 
binding the mutual, life-long loyalty of 
one man and woman to each other, which 
is the central idea of every home, is an un- 
mitigated curse to that man and woman, 
to that home and to humanity. Around 
this union, which alone renders possible a 
pure society and a permanent State, the 
law should build its utmost safeguards, 
and upon this union the Gospel should 
pronounce its most sacred benedictions. 
But, while I hold these truths to be self- 
evident, I believe that a constant evolu- 
tion is going forward in the home as in 
every other place, and that we have but 
dimly dreamed the good in store for those 
whom God for holiest love hath made. 
In the nature of the case the most that 
even Christianity itself could do at first, 
though it is the strongest force ever let 
loose upon the planet, was to separate one 
man and woman from the common herd 
into each home, telling the woman to re- 
main therein in grateful quietness, while 
the man stood at the door to defend its 
sacred shrine with fist and spear, to insist 
upon its rights of property, and to stand 
for it in the State. 

Thus, under the conditions of a civiliza- 
tion crude and material, grew up that well- 
worn maxim of the common law: ‘Hus- 
band and wife are one, and that one is the 
husband.” But this supreme power 
brought to the man supreme temptations. 
By the laws of mind he legislated first for 
himself and afterwards for the physically 
weaker one within “his”? home. The 
Feme-Covert is not a character appropriate 
to our peaceful, homelike communities, 
although she may have been and doubt- 
less was a necessary figure in the days 
when women were safe only as they were 
shut up in castles and when they were the 
booty chiefly sought in war. 

LET WOMAN HAVE A VOICE. 

Today a woman may circumnavigate 
the world alone and yet be unmolested. 
Twenty years ago when I was travelling 
in Palestine a lady of wealth made the 
trip, tenting by herself and escorted only 
by a dragoman, as was our own party of 
ten men and three women. A recent 
book, the name of which I have forgotten, 
gives a piquant account of the journey 
made by a party of American ladies, I 
think in Africa, and nothing is more com- 
mon than the European rambles of newly 
fledged collegians of the gentler sex. Our 
marriage laws and customs are changing 
to meet these new conditions. It will not 
do to give the husband of the modern 
woman power to whip his wife, provided 
that the stick he uses must not be larger 
than his finger; to give him the right to 
will away her unborn child; to have con- 
trol over her property; and in the State 
to make all the laws under which she is to 
live, adjudicate all her penalties, try her 
before juries of men, conduct her to prison 
under the care of men, cast the ballot for 
her, and in general hold her in the estate 
of a perpetual minor. It will not do to 
let the modern man determine the “age of 
consent,” settle the penalties that men 
shall suffer whose indignities and out- 
rages toward women are worse than 
death, and by his exclusive power to make 
all laws and choose all officers, judicial 
and executive, to have his own case wholly 
in his own hands. To continue this meth- 
od is to make it-as hard as possible for 
men to do right, and as easy as possible 
for them to do wrong, the magnificent 
possibilities of manly character being best 
prophesied from the fact that under such 
a system sO many men are so gracious and 
so good. 

THEY ARE ONE. 

My theory of marriage in its relation to 
society would give this postulate: Hus- 
band and wife are one, and that one is— 
husband and wife. I believe they will 
never come to the heights of purity, of 
power and peace, for which they were de- 
signed in Heaven, until this better law 
prevails: 


“Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 

Two in the liberal offices of life; 

Two plummets dropped to sound the abyss of 


science 
And the secrets of the mind.” 

Poets are prophets, and the greatest 
poet of our time has set the goal before us 
only to be gained 

‘“‘When reign the world’s great bridals, 
Chaste and calm.” 

One-half the world for the wife—an un- 
divided half apiece for wife and husband ; 
co-education to mate them on the plane of 
mind, equal property rights to make her 
God’s own free woman, not coerced into 
marriage for the sake of a support, or a 
bond-slave after she is married, who asks 
her master for the price of a paper of pins 
and gives him back the change, or, ifa 





petted favorite, owing her my of purse 





and nicotine habits is a deadly 
menace to herself and the deseendants that 
such a marriage must have invoked—these 
are the outlooks of the future that shall 
make the marriage system, never a failure 
since it became monogamic, an assured, a 
permanent, a paradisaical success. 
MAKE THEM TRULY EQUAL. 

In that day the wife shall surrender at 
marriage no right not equally surrendered 
by the husband—not even her own name. 
Emile Ollivier, that keen-sighted writer of 
France, says that it is so much easier, for 
obvious reasons, to trace ancestry along 
the mother’s line, that historic records 
have incalculably suffered by the arbitrary 
relinquishment of her name. Probably 
the French have hit upon the best expe- 
dient: the union of the two. Thus I re- 
call that in Paris ny home was with an 
accomplished lady whose maiden name 
was Farjon and whose husband’s was Per- 
rot, her visiting-card bearing the inscrip- 
tion, **Madame Eglantine Perrot-Farjon.” 
The growing custom, in this country at 
least, to give the mother’s name to a son or 
daughter indicates the increasing, though 
perhaps unconscious, recognition of wom- 
an as an equal partner in the marriage sac- 
rament and compact. But the tendency, 
even among men of intelligence, to sign 
themselves, ‘John Joneg, wife, child, and 
nurse,” as we see it in the registers of 
fashionable hotels, is a frequent reminder 
of the pit from which wives are slowly be- 
ing digged. The man who writes ‘Mr. 
John and Mrs. Jane Jones,” may be re- 
garded as well on the road to a successful 
evolution! ‘he time will come when the 
mother’s custody of children will con- 
structively be preferred in law to that of 
the father on the ground that it is surer 
and more consonant with natural laws. 

Last of all and chiefest, the magnum 
opus of Christianity and Science, which is 
its handmaid, the wife will have undoubted 
custody of herself and, as in all the lower 
ranges of the animal creation, she will de- 
termine the frequency of the investiture 
of life with form of Love. My library 
groans under accumulations of books writ- 
ten by men to teach women the immeas- 
urable iniquity of arresting development 
in the genesis of a new life, but not one of 


| these volumes contains the remotest sug- 











gestion that this responsibility should be 
at least equally divided between Himself 
and Herself. ‘The untold horrors of this 
injustice dwarf all others out of sight, and 
the most hopeless feature of it is the utter 
unconsciousness with which it is commit- 
ted. But better days are dawning; the 
study by women of heredity and pre-natal 
influences is flooding with light the Via 
Dolorosa of the past; the White Cross 
army with its equal standard of purity for 
men and women is moving tv its rightful 
place of leadership among the hosts of 
men. I believe in uniform National mar- 
riage laws, in divorce for one cause only, 
in legal separation on account of drunken- 
ness, but I would elevate and guard the 
marriage tie by every guarantee that could 
make it at the top of society the most cov- 
eted estate of the largest-natured and most 
endowed, rather than at the bottom the 
necessary refuge of the smallest-natured 
and most dependent women. Besides all 
this, in the interest of men—i. e., that 
their incentives to the best life may be 
reised to the highest power—I would make 
women so independent of marriage that 
men who by bad habits and niggardly es- 
tate, whether physical, mental, or moral, 
were least adapted to help build a race of 
human-angels should find the facility with 
which they now enter its hallowed pre- 
cincts reduced to the lowest minimum. 

The utter imperviousness of some great 
men’s minds to the sense of justice toward 
women is illustrated by the recent reply 
of Alexandre Dumas to the question, 
‘Is our present marriage system a fail- 
ure?’ He said the laws were quite liberal 
on the subject, and mentioned with grati- 
fication that a seducer was not liable to 
punishment nor obliged to support the 
child that was so often born to him. Until 
God’s laws are better understood and more 
reverently obeyed marriage will not reach 
its best. The present abnormal style of 
dress among women heavily mortgages 
the future of their homes, and more 
heavily discounts that of their children. 
Add to this the utter recklessness of im- 
mortal consequences that characterizes the 
conduct of most married pairs, and only 
the everlasting tendency toward good that 
renders certain the existence and suprem- 
acy of a Goodness that is infinite can ex- 
plain so much health and happiness as our 
reeling old world persists in holding.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


The National Vidette is a semi-mouthly, 
devoted to the interests of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, and edited by Mrs. sand A. 
Sanders at Delavan, Ill. 








JUDGE C. _B. WaITE, . fe 


(Continued from last weak.) bs 
VIRGINIA. “Y= 

By the Charter of 1609, the Treasurer 
and Company of Virginia were erected 
into a corporation and body politic. Two 
of the company were women—Katharine 
West and Millicent Ramsden.—(Stith’s 
App. No. 2; Hening’s Stat. at Large, vol. 
1, p. 84.) 

The first General Assembly appointed 
by the proprietors, was convened in June, 
1619. 

The first elective General Assembly was 
provided for by an ordinance and Consti- 
tution of July 24, 1621, as follows : 

Sec. IV. The Council of State and two bur- 
gesses from every town, etc., were “to be respec- 
—t chosen by the inhabitants. "—(Hen. St. 
vol. 1, p. 112.) 

By the Act of 1646, election was to be 
made by “‘the freemen.’’—(Ibid. p. 334.) 

By the Act of 1654, ‘tall housekeepers, 
whether freeholders, leaseholders,or other- 
wise tenants, shall only be capable to 
elect burgesses.”” The word ‘‘housekeep- 
er’ to ‘extend no further than to one per- 
son in a family.”—(Ibid. p. 412.) 

Act of 1655-56: 

‘Whereas we conceive it something hard and 
unagreeable to reason that any person shall pay 
equal taxes and yet have no votes in elections; 
Therefore . . . that so much of the act for choos- 
ing burgesses. be repealed as excludes freemen 
from votes,” etc.—(Ibid. p. 403.) 

After this there was a contest between 
the ‘*freemen” on the one side, and the 
‘“*freeholders” and ‘thousekeepers” on the 
other, which continued until 1699, when 
the suffrage was restricted to freeholders ; 
the freemen, not freeholders, being again 
excluded. 

In this Act, certain classes of freehold- 
ers, including women, were expressly pro- 
hibited from voting. This is the earliest 
instance of the statutory exclusion of 
women from the suffrage, in this country, 
either expyessly or by necessary implica- 
tion.—(Hening’s Statutes, vol. 2, p. 172.) 

The Constitution of 1776 provided that 
the right of suffrage should remain as it 
was then exercised. 

‘The voter in those days was required to 
take oath that he claimed an estate for 
life at least, ‘in his own right, or in right 
of his wife.”—(Hening’s Statutes, vol. 9, 
pp. 58, 257, 262.) 

The word ‘*male” appears in the State 
Constitutions of 1830 and 1851, and again 
in that of 1869. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The First Charter, granted by Charles II, 
in 1663, empowered the proprietors to en- 
act laws ‘‘with the advise, assent and ap- 
probation of the freemen of the said Prov- 
ince, or the greater part of them, or their 
delegates or deputies,” etc.—(Statutes of 
8. C., vol. 1, Const]. 1836, p. 24.) 

In the Act of 1729, for establishing an 
agreement with some of. the Lords Pro- 
prietors of Carolina, for the surrender of 
their title, etc., Mary Danson is named as 
one of the Proprietors.—(Ibid. p. 62.) 

The Election Law of 1704 contained no 
sex qualification.—(Stat. S. C., vol. 2, 
p. 249.) 

By the law of 1716, “‘every white man,” 
otherwise qualified as therein specified, 
was qualified to vote for members of the 
Assembly.—(Ibid. p. 688.) 

The language was similar in the Acts of 
1719, 1721 and 1745.—(Stat. 8. C., vol. 3, 
pp. 36, 657.) 

By the Constitution of 1776, the qualifi- 
cations of electors were to be the same as 
required by law, except acertain property 
qualification was therein prescribed. 

Constitution of 1778: ‘*Every free white 
man” ete., [prescribing freehold and 
other qualifications. ] 

Constitution of 1790: 
white man,” ete. 

In the Constitution of 1688 the word 
‘*male” was inserted, and again in the new 
Constitution of 1882. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


By the Charter, the Proprietors were to 
make laws ‘‘by and with the advise, assent 
and approbation of the freemen of the 
said Province,” [or of the county, etc.] 

Constitution of 1776: ‘*Thatall freemen” 
{of prescribed age, residence and proper- 
ty,] ‘*shall be entitled to vote.” 

The Constitutional Amendment of 1835 
read, ‘All free men” etc. 

In the Constitution of 1868, the word 
‘*male” was inserted, and the freehold 
qualification omitted. 


GEORGIA. 

Constitution of 1798: 

“The electors of members of the General As- 
sembly shall be citizens and inhabitants of this 
State,” [prescribing the qualifications.] 

Sex not specified in the election law of 
1811, nor in that of 1833.—(Prince’s Dig. 
1837, p. 197.) 

The Constitution of 1798, as amended at 
different times, was in force until 1861, 
when it was superseded by a new one, 
containing the word ‘‘male.” This also 
was in the Constitution of 1865, and 1868, 
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After this ianah declaration, unless 
women citizens were to have the right of 
suffrage, it was of course necessary to dis- 
franchise them by express legal enact- 
ment. Accordingly Sec. 1,656 reads as fol- 
lows: 


“Females are not entitled to the privilege of 
the elective franchise.” . 


Thus expressly denying to our class 
of citizens, rights which, but for such de- 
nial, it is in Sec. 1,654 conceded they 
would be entitled to. 

These were the original thirteen States. 
There remain to be considered yet three 
others. 

VERMONT, 

By tbe Constitution of 1793, it was pro- 
vided that ‘every man” twenty-one years 
of age, etc., **shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of a freeman of this State.” 

By the law ofa later date, ‘‘no person 
without a family” was to be allowed to 
vote.— (Laws of 1816, p. 165.) ‘The vot- 
ing was done at ‘‘freemen’s meetings.” 
This Constitution of 1793, has been at 
various times amended, and with the 
amendments, has remained the supreme 
law of the State, up to the present time. 
By an amendment in 1828, the privileges 
of freemen were referred to as_ before, 
without distinction of sex. 

In 1839, the Legislature commenced in- 
serting the word ‘‘male” in the election 
laws; a practice which has been since 
continued with great regularity. But 
these laws were unconstitutional. ‘lhe 
word ‘*man’’in the constitution includes 
woman. A statute of Vermont itself pro- 
vides that words importing the masculine 
may extend and be implied to persons of 
the feminine gender.—(Laws of 1880 for 
Construction of Statutes, Sec. 2.) 

Vermont is the only State in the Union 
which has not the word **male” in the suf- 
frage clause of its Constitution. 

[To be continued.] 
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SUFFRAGE PRESS WORK IN INDIANA. 
Nov. 16, 1888. 


NEW ALBANY, IND., 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

I wish to call the attention of your Indi- 
ana readers to a work of special import- 
ance to our State at this particular time. 
A bill granting manicipal suffrage to 
women will probably be presented to the 
Indiana Legislature the coming winter. 
To secure its passage all possible assist- 
ance from every interested person is de- 
sired. More than all else, direct and posi- 
tive efforts are needed to increase suf- 
frage sentiment in every locality in the 
State. For this purpose, perhaps no in- 
strument is so surely and speedily effect- 
ive as suffrage literature, in spicy ‘‘news 
and notes,” or in the solid food of argu- 
mentative articles, served up as a part of 
the weekly diet of newspaper readers. 

The WOMAN’S JOURNAL and othe: 
strictly woman suffrage papers are doing 
a noble work, and their circulation should 
be constantly increased by the aid of ali 
friends of woman’s cause. But in the 
nature of things, they cannot, at present, 
reach the vast majority of people. Their 
work should, therefore, be supplemented 
and imitated in the columns of the daily 
and weekly local press. It is a well- 
known fact that a local newspaper is read 
more thoroughly and completely, and by 
a comparatively greater number of per- 
sons than any paper from a distance, or 
than one devoted to some special object. 
The variety which makes a newspaper a 
source of enjoyment to most of its read- 
ers is an item strongly in favor of the 
effectiveness of woman suffrage columns 
in city and county papers. 

Space for the regular publication of 
matter pertaining to woman suffrage is 
being obtained in an increasing number of 
newspapers in Indiana. An effort is being 
made to secure assistance from some inter- 
ested and capable person in every county 
of the State for the furtherance of this 
work. These assistants, or superintend- 
ents of the county press, are expected 
either to furnish original matter, or to 
gain access for matter furnished them, to 
the columns of as many of their local 
papers as possible. In carrying out this 
plan, the help of all suffragists in the State 
is needed, and can be given. Let every 
suftragist ask editors of local papers for 
suffrage news, patronize papers which 
publish such matter, and aid in their cir- 
culation and distribution. In these ways 
local superintendents of the press will be 
encouraged, and efforts for the extension 
of an interest in woman’s cause be most 
surely rewarded. 

It should, perhaps, be said that articles 
by local writers attract more general at- 
tention from the people of the locality, 
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the work, by Occasional contribu- 
tions papers. Such contributions 
will be of special value in places where no 
regular press-work for suffrage is, or can 
be, done. 

Suffrage clubs can also be of decided as- 
sistance in the work, by having notices of 
their various meetings inserted in the dif- 
ferent papers in their vicinities, and by 
making these notices somewhat extended 
when an address or an entertainment is 
given or a meeting of unusual importance 
held. 

The object of the press work is not only 
to educate the people, but to make the idea 
of woman’s enfranchisement a familiar 
one, by keeping the subject constantly be- 
fore the public. From this point of view, 
no printed word in its favor should be re- 
garded as insignificant. A simple notice 
of a meeting informs the world that the 
society to which attention is thus called 
is alive and active. Moreover, every such 
evidence of earnestness and zeal tends to 
give a suffrage society standing in a com- 
munity. 

It is, indeed, difficult to imagine a live 
society where few or no suffrage papers 
are taken, and no local press work done. 
Education and agitation are the key-notes 
of success in suffrage, as well as in every 
other progressive work. 

Mary E. CaRDWILL, 
Supt. Press Dept. Indiana N. W. 8. A. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Pen. By the Author of “Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion,” etc. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1888. 
Price, $1. 


Poor Penelope Brand, a girl of fifteen 
just left motherless, with little Tre her sis- 
ter, a child of six, is carried in this stor 
through ten eventful years and left with 
her wedding- ring on her tinger—the ring 
of Sandy’s mother. It is a pleasant story, 
gracefully told, with « fine vein of humor. 








H. B. B. 
Nep Harwoop’s Visit To JeRvsaALem. Illus- 
trated. By Mrs. Susan G. Knight. Boston: 


D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25. 


In the form of a boy’s diary we have a 
descriptive narrative of a visit to Palestine 
with brief sketches of the interesting 
places consecrated by Biblical incidents. 
The author’s clear and graphic account of 
them is the resuit of personal familiarity 
with the localities. The pictures of build- 
ings and scenery are worth the price of 
the book. H. B. B. 


FLOWERS AND FRUIT FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
Harriet Beecuer Stowe. Arranged by 
Abbie H. Fairfield. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. Price, $l. 


This is a volume of brief extracts from 
Mrs. Stowe’s various books,arranged under 
the heads of The Inner Life, Human Nature, 
Woman, Children, Education, Nature, Lit- 
erature and Art, New England Life and 
Miscellaneous. The selections are made 
with taste and judgment. But gems of 
thought and feeling lack much when re- 
moved from their setting. The best use 
of this compilation will be to revive the 
perusal of the charming stories from which 


these fine passages are drawn. 4H. B. B. 
Castmik Maremma. A Story. By Arthur 
Helps. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1888. Price, 


75 ceuts. 

The author of ‘Friends in Council’ 
never writes a book that is not be no agp | 
and valuable.- ‘his story is realistic an 
lifelike, full of wit and wisdom. Casi- 
mir’s character is finely drawn. Ruth and 
Maggie Lander are as unlike as two wom- 
en can be, yet equally natural and life- 
like. The romantic incidents of the jour- 
ney through Russia relieve the story from 
want of incident, and keep the reader’s in- 
terest on the alert. The story is itself a 
preface to a sequel which describes the 
fortunes of the colonists who accompany 
the Count Maremma in the great enter- 
prise of his life. H. B. B. 


Days Serene. Illustrated from the Original 
Designs of Margaret MacDonald Pullman; 
Engraved on wood and printed under the direc- 
tion of Geo. F. Andrew. Lee and Shepard, 
Boston; Charles T. Dillingham, New York. 


This is one of the finest books of the 
season. It has twenty-four beautiful illus- 
trations of lovely outdoor scenes, each one 
of which by its cool quiet brings the very 
essence of peace to the soul. A stanza 
from some poet, Lowell, Whittier, Gray, 
Grothe, Tooker gives the sentiment for 
each illustration. The author dedicates it 
“To my husband, my companion in days 
serene. The whole volume from its 
dainty and unique cover all through is a 
thing of beauty. Price, five dollars. 


TRAVELLERS AND OvuTLAWs. Episodes in Amer- 
ican History. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. With an Appendix of authorities. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1889. Price, $1.50. 


No American author has succeeded bet- 
ter than Col. Higginson in condensed and 
raphic historical narrative. To beat once 
Briet and interesting, to give the salient 
facts of the situation illuminated by sym- 
pathetic imagination is a rare gift, and one 
which requires also literary a 
and eS age ry chapter is popes 
in itself. Old Salem Sea Captains,” 
“A Revolutionary be hae on Horse- 
» “A New land» Vagabond,” 
“The Maroons of Jon and Surinam,” 
“Gabriel’s Defeat,” “Denmark Pispa nl 
and **Nat Turner’s I 
treated meogrers § and are ‘ike “distinct 
scenes in a drama. This volume will be 
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read with equal Interest by young and old, 
and will atiract attention interest 
where more elaborate and lengthy his- 
tories would remain unread, 4. B. B. 


Brprxe His Time; or, Andrew Hapnell’s For- 
tune. By J. T. Trowbridge. Lee and Shep- 
ard. 1889. Price, $1.50. Illustrated. 


This humorous and realistic story of 
American life is full of life and interest. 
The poor Ohio who hears of a great for- 
tune awaiting in Massachusetts and 
sets off in search of a fortune is, of course, 
the hero of the tale, and we follow his ad- 
ventures with unabated interest to the end. 
It isa book which will be read by boys 
and girls with delight, and will leave them 
better and wiser for the reading. 

H. B. B. 


Tue Srorntres Moruer Nature Totp Her 
Curpren. By Jane Andrews. Lllustrated. 
Boston. 1889. Price, $l. 


The peculiar ability of Miss Andrews as 
a writer and teacher has become better 
known since she has passed away from 
her many friends and pupils. This vol- 
ume is a collection of brief descriptive ar- 
ticles whose felicitous titles at once engage 
the reader’s attention. ‘'The Story of the 
Amber Beads,” ‘lhe Talk of the Trees 


that Stand in the Village Street,” “‘How. 


the Indian Corn Grows,” “Sixty-two Little 
Tadpoles,” and “A Peep into one of God’s 
Storehouses” are headings so suggestive 
and mysterious as to predispose every 
reader to enjoyment. And once the atten- 
tion is enlisted it continues unabated to 
the close. H. B. B. 


CHAPTERS FROM JANE AUSTEN. Edited by Os- 
car Fay Adams. Boston. 1889. 


This is one of the Cambridge series of 
English classics. It contains a brief biog- 
raphy of Miss Austen by the editor, with 
estimates of her works by several writers. 
Extracts are given from *‘Pride and Preju- 
dice,” ‘*Sense and Sensibility,” ‘*North- 
anger Abbey,” ‘*Mansfield Park,” *‘Em- 
ma,” and ‘Persuasion,’ with a beautiful 
portrait of the writer and pictures of 
scenes identified with her writings. ‘This 
summarizing of works of genius, as all of 
Miss Austen’s novels are, cannot be en- 
tirely satisfactory. Yet to the many who 
have not time to read the whole, these 
judicious selections will give a clear, 
though not quite adequate idea of the 
peculiar merits of stories which have 
charmed three generations of readers. 

H. B. B. 


Wir Sa’p1 In THE GarpeEN; Or, The Book of 
Love. By Sir Edwin Arnold. Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros. 1888. Price, $l. 


The author of the Light of Asia here es- 
says what purports to be the third chapter 
of the Bostan of the Persian poet Sa’di, 
embodied in a dialogue held in the garden 
of the Taj Mahal at Agra. The intense 
sympathy which he feels for the Orient, 
its climate, people and literature, enables 
him to give the reader a fine conception 
of them. He is, indeed, 


“That Englishman, 

That sahib I knew, lover of India, 

Too much her lover! for his heart lived there 
How far oever wandered thence his feet.” 


He pleads guilty to finding 


‘India’s air 

Softer and warmer than his native skies ; 

And liked the gentle s h, the grave reserve, 
The piety and quiet of the land, 

Its old-world manners and its reverent ways, 
And kind simplicity of Indian homes, 

And classic comeliness of Indian girls 

More than his proper people, and his tasks. 
He was to blame, but he loved India.” 


The readers of this strange, romantic 
peo will share his passion for a life so 
rilliant, so mysterious, and so different 


from their own. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The Cedar Rapids, Ia., Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union will soon add 
a gymnasium to its reading-room, dining- 
room and commissary. 

The Illinois Training-School for Nurses 
has charge of ten wards in the Cook 
County Hospital and of all the nursing in 
the Chicago Presbyterian Hospital. 

I have been trying to induce the young 
women to turn their attention in the di- 
rection of domestic economy for a, good 
many years, to study the household arts, 
the science that underlies the household 
arts, and all these years since women have 
wanted to vote I have wanted to vote.— 
Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 

The ‘‘Lady Guide Association” is a new 
enterprise which proposes to organize a 
staff of qualified lady guides to conduct 
parties of visitors to London; thereby 
opening a new employment for intelligent 
women and rendering a substantial and 
needed form of public service. 

The Lewistown, I1l., Democrat, says: 

**Lewistown ladies on both sides have 
taken a deeper interest in the fcampaign 
than the voters. The fact detracts not one 
atom from the respect felt for them by 
any manly man. It is all a confession 
that woman might be admitted to the bal- 
lot-box »without harm to them or the 
country.” Fr 

Two Swedish girls were naturalized in 
Chicago recently, and the Union Signal 
asks: ‘‘Does this confer the franchise on 
them?” Two years ago the qualifications 
for voting in Illinois were discussed at 
length, and after a careful reading of them 
as published in the daily papers, we came 
to the conclusion that they did confer the 
franchise upon foreign-born women who 


became naturalized. Will not some of our 


friends make a test case of this character? 
—Justitia. = 





The production of the comic opera of 
Carina by Miss Julia Woolf, at the Opera 
Comique, London, recently was greeted 
with greater enthusiasm than any musi- 
cal composition lately brought out in Lon- 
don. Miss Woolf is a graduate of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and quite young 
and may be expected to achieve distinc- 
tion as a musical composer. 


The ‘‘School for the Technical Training 
for Gentlewomen” opened in London by 
Miss Forsyth last winter, has begun its 
second year auspiciously. The course 
comprises instruction in dressmaking, 
cookery, millinery, upholstering, house- 
hold management, domestic economy, 
clear starching and fine laundry work, 
bookkeeping, hygiene, elocution, finance 
and investment of money. 

At the Trades Union Congress held in 
Bradford, England, in September, three 
women delegates were present represent- 
ing organizations of women. Miss Biack, 
from the Women’s Trades’ Council pre- 
sented a resolution that ‘in the opinion of 
this Congress, it is desirable in the inter- 
ests of both men and women that in trades 
where women do the same work as men, 
they shall receive the sameewages,” which 
was passed unanimously. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
says: 

‘One of the pioneer women ip the prac- 
tice of medicine in this country was 
Madam Miliiken, who lived to be one 
hundred years old, and was a once famous 
dweller on Mt. Desert Island. Her home 
was on the north side of Marsh Harbor. 
There she and her husband, Samuel Milli- 
ken, spent long, useful and happy lives. 
Madam Milliken was a doctor, and, there 
being no roads, only foot and bridle paths, 
she rode on horseback to all parts of the 
island, and sometimes to the main land, 
which at low water could be reached with 
a horse. She also rowed and sailed to 
and from the neighboring islands attend- 
ing to her professional duties.” 

The new Winthrop Training School for 
female teachers at Columbia, 5. C., under 
Prof. D. B. Johnson, as superintendent, 
and Miss Mary H. Leonard as principal, is 
now fully organized under the law which 
gives each county a scholar at the expense 
of the State. This is the third year of this 
the first Normal School of South Carolina 
for white girls, although colored girls 
have been provided for by Northern bene- 
factions. There are fifty-one students, 
representing every county but one in the 
State. The graduates of the classes of 
1887 and 1888 are nearly all teaching. 


HUMOROUS. 





Maud (before the laughing hyena’s cage) 
—How mean! Here we’ve been twenty 
roinutes, and the hyena hasn’t laughed 
once! Ella—Strange, and he’s eying your 
spring hat, too.—Life. 


**Yes, boys,” said old Bellows proudly, 
**]’ve been a soldier in my time, and, if | 
do say it myself, like the war-horse of 
Scripture, I could ever scent the battle 
from afar.” ‘I s’pose,” ventured young 
Paperwate, “that on very many occasions 
that saved your life.”—Life. 


Stranger (to Dakota landlord)—I noticed 
a party of scarred and crippled gentlemen 
at a table in the dining-room. War veter- 
ans. I s‘pose, enjoying an annual dinner? 
Dakota Landlord—No, sir; it’s a press din- 
ner, given by the Daily Paralyzer to his 
staff.— The Hpoch. 


A stolid countryman was observed to 
adopt the practice of filling his pig to re- 
pletion one day and starving it the next. 
On being asked his reason for doing so, he 
replied: ‘‘Why can’t you see, that it’s be- 
cause | like to have my bacon with a strake 
of fat and a strake of lane, one after 
t’other ?”—Harper’s Bazar. 


Francis Bird once found Dr. 8. G. Howe 
with his feet swathed in flannels and ex- 
tended upon a chair. He said, ‘‘Howe, 
what is the matter?” ‘I have the gout,” 
said Howe. ‘You have the gout, sucha 
temperance man as you ?” **Yes,” said 
the great philanthropist; ‘tyes, Bird, my 
ancestors drank wine, and I must foot the 
bills.” 


‘When I was in Congress,” said Hon. Mr. 
Mufty, of Racoon Ridge, ‘‘a certain pro- 
fessor used to come miles to hear me 
speak.” ‘Ah! what was his name?” in- 

uired Prof. Surtout. ‘Prof. Tootles, of 

ultimore,”’ said Mufty. ‘I thought so,” 
said Prof. Surtout. ‘He has since be- 
come celebrated as the author of ‘Ten 
Thousand Mistakes in English Gram- 
mar.’ ”’ 


“I believe there is money in those acci- 
dent and life insurance companies,” said 
old Barkins. ‘They allow you $1.500 for 
an eye, $3,000 for two eyes, $1,500 for an 
arm or a leg, and $3,000 for two arms or 
two legs, but they only give your widow 
$5,000 if you die. Well, it’s easy enough 
to see that you can make more than $5,000 
if you die kinder slow. First lose yer legs, 
then yer arms, then yer eyes, and then die. 
That’s three $3,000 and the $5,000 for 

our widow besides. $14,000 altogether. 
tell you, Jim, there’s money in that, 
and I’m goin’ to git insured right now.” 





Maxe No Mistaxe.—If you have made up 
bd mind to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla do nat be 


nduced to take other. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
isa Har mediclas, possessing, by virtue of its 
peculiar combination, pro) prepara- 


, 
tion, curative su to any other article 
of the kind belore the people. For all affections 


‘arising from impure blood or low state of the 


system it is unequalled. Be sure to get Hood’s. 





What else is it save prejudice that ap- 
plauds a woman dancing a ballet or per- 
forming an opera, but shrinks with disgust 
from one delivering an oration, preaching 
@ sermon or casting a vote? Why is it 
less womanly to prescribe as a physician 
than to tend as a nurse?—Alger. 

I have often thought how strange it is 
that men can at one and the same moment 
cheerfully consign our sex to lives either 
of narrowest toil or senseless luxury and 
vanity, and then sneer at the smallness of 
our aims, the pettiness of our thoughts, 
the puerility of our conversation. Are 
we, then, made of different stuff, that the 
régime which would make Hercules pusil- 
lanimous and effeminate should make us 
courageous and noble-minded ?—Frances 
Power Cobbe. 

The ballot is the great uplifter and 
purifier, if dropped in by Christian hands, 
and so it is the truest weapon for women, 
who are the home-guards of the nation. 
For what is our State or nation but a 
broadened home? And if we have time 
for a drive, we have time to cast a vote; 
if we have time to read a paper, we have 
opportunity to know how that vote should 
be cast.—Laura Lippincott Pancoast. 
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NEBRASKA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Suffrage Association will open at Omaha, 
Dec. 3, and continue through the follow- 
ing day. 

Addresses will be made by Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony. 
Business meetings will be held morning 
and afternoon of Dec. 4, and in the even- 
ing the delegates will be invited to a re- 
ception, by Mrs: Clark Woodman, in honor 
of Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony. 

Each auxiliary Society may send three 
delegates. The dues from auxiliary socie- 
ties are twenty-five cents per member. 
Any person not a member of an auxiliary 
society may become a member of the State 
Association, by payment of fifty cents. 
All persons, whether delegates or not, will 
be gladly welcomed. 

Reduced return rates will be given by 
all the railroads, if the attendance of visit- 
ing delegates reaches one hundred. 

CLARA B. COLBY, Pres. 
M. ISABEL BOND, Sec’y. 
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REGISTER! REGISTER! 





Women who pay a tax on property, or 
who have already been assessed a poll- 
tax, can be registered as voters for School 
Committee in Boston up to 10 P. M., Nov. 
27. They must apply at the Registrars’ 
office, 12 Beacon Street, between the hours 
of 9 and 6, (except Saturdays, 9 to 2) or at 
any of the ward registration offices, Nov. 
16th to 27th inclusive; these offices will 
be open from 9 A. M.to 10 P.M. A re- 
ceipted tax bill paid within two years 
must be presented. 


PRACTICAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Bunyan, in his ‘*Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
found the lions, which filled him with ter- 
ror at a distance, all chained when he came 
neur enough to see them close at hand. It 
is so with woman suffrage. The old idea 
that politics is ‘ta filthy pool,” that, if 
women have any share in it, it will pollute 
and degrade them, rob them of their mod- 
esty, ‘‘unsex them,” **make men of them,” 
etc., is still pervasive. Is it strange that 
many women, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, are 
filled with dread at the idea of voting? 

But take a practical illustration. A 
woman voter in Wyoming Territory said, 
when interrogated: ‘*‘We were very shy of 
voting at first, but when we found what 
we could do by it, we have voted ever 
since.” ‘*What could you do by it?” she 
was asked. Sie said: ‘‘When we came to 
the Territory we had no houses, but lived 
in tents and emigrant wagons. Our men 
began to build houses, working every day, 
Sundays as well, so that all days were 
alike—shops, stores, saloons, open all the 
time. When our houses were built, so that 
there was no excuse for Sunday work, sa- 
loons and shops kept open just the same, 
and we had no quiet Sundays. But when 
the next election was coming, the men and 
women who wished to have business sus- 
pended on Sunday agreed upon a ticket 
which, if elected, would secure what they 
desired. The day came. The men who 
wanted open bars and stores went early 
and voted, and seemed likely to carry 
everything their own way. The men op- 
posed to open bars were in a winority. 
They came to urge the women voters to 
do their duty, but we could not go till 
after dinner, for in this Territory every 
woman has todo her own work. But we 
hurried, got the dinner, washed the dishes 
a8 s00n as we Could, and went and voted. 
And our votes, added to the votes of the 
men who agreed with us, made a majority, 
‘and we elected the right kind of a city gov- 
ernment. Now Cheyenne is as quiet on 
Sundays as any Eastern city. So, when 
we found what we could do by our votes, 
we have not been afraid to vote ever since.” 
These women did not think they were urg- 
ing ‘‘a reform against nature.” They were 
very busy, too; but it was worth while, 
for the welfare of the community, to drop 
other things to help elect good men to gov-. 
ern the city. ‘ 

Take another case of practical politics. 
In a certain town in Kansas was an old, 
dilapidated log school-house, with great 
cracks in the floor and in the walls, by 
which the children got chilblains and 
colds. It had been patehed and mud- 
plastered again and again, but it was only 
an old rattle-trap, which the most careful 
‘parents wished to replace by a new school- 








house. While a majority of men grudged 
the money @ new school-house would cost, 
and would not vote the necessary funds, 
every mother, and the men who felt that 
the health of the children was not to be 
measured by money, adding their votes to- 
gether, made a majority. They voted the 
appropriation, got the new school-house, 
and had the comfort of feeling that the 
children were suug and comfortable. They 
were very busy women who thus helped 
by their votes. But they thought it worth 
while to drop some other thing while they 
in this way took care of their children. 

Take another case. A woman said to 
me, with ill-concealed contempt in her 
tone: ‘*l don’t want to vote and make a 
man of myself.” But I remembered that 
her town was in sore need of a good water 
supply. There was not enough for do- 
mestic use, still less to put out a fire. I[ 
said to her: “If you could help by your 
vote to secure an abundant water supply 
for your town, would you not vote for 
that?” Withouta moment’s hesitation she 
said, ‘Why, yes. I would vote for that.” 
‘‘And be the same modest woman that you 
are now, and not make a man of yourself?” 
I said. ‘*We}l, | would vote for that,” 
said she. *“‘And if you could vote to 
cleanse the schoolhouse in your neighbor- 
hood, that was in so unsanitary a condi- 
tion that the children died of scarlet-fever 
and diphtheria, would you not vote for 
that?” ‘Why, yes,” said she, ‘1 would 
vote for that.” ‘And not make a man of 
yourself, but be the same modest woman 
that you are now?” I said. ‘To which she 
replied: “I suppose you will think, after 
what I said, that I am not consistent, but 
[ would vote to renovate that school- 
house.” 

Now here was practical politics. Proper, 
sensible, necessary. The “lions” did not 
even appear. It is the same all the way 
through. ‘The law touches the baby in the 
cradle, and in nearly all the States denies 
to the mother any legal right to or control 
of the child, unless the marriage has been 
broken up by deatb or divorce. The busi- 
est mother would see that to vote for leg- 
islators who would make the law equal for 
both parents was so important a watter 
that many other things might be omitted, 
if need were, while she attended to this. 

This is only one point of interest. ‘he 
law lays its hands on her property, her 
right to own, to buy, to sell, to will, to 
deed. What is more proper than that she 
should have power to help make the law 
just in regard to these rights? In the great 
national interests where on one single vote 
may depend the booming of cannon and 
the rush of armies, where the government 
may tuke any mother’s sons out to be shot, 
and then put its bloody hand in her pocket 
to help pay the bills, surely she should 
have a vote. Itis not against nature, but 
in accordance with it, that she should have 
her share of power to settle and control 
questions and interests in which she is so 
deeply involved. Wendell Phillips asked, 
‘*Does our sense of natural justice dictate 
that the being who is to suffer under laws 
shall first personally assent to them; that 
the being whose industry government is 
to burden shall have a voice io fixing the 
character and amount of that burden? 
Then, while woman is admitted to the gal- 
lows, the jail, and the tax list, we have no 
right to debar her from the ballot-box.”— 
Lucy Stone, in the Christian Union. 
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SUFFRAGE LECTURES. 


Prof. W. H. Carruth of Kansas Univer- 
sity who is now taking special studies at 
Harvard College has kindly consented to 
speak occasionally for suftrage leagues. 
Prof. Carruth is an active suffragist and 
well acquainted with the subject and with 
its practical working in Kansas. He can 
lecture on Monday evenings and on Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings, in places so 
near that they can be reached by leaving 
Cambridge after five o’clock. In no case 
will he go to leagues or places where the 
distance will prevent his return to Cam- 
bridge the same evening, or early the next 
morning. 

It is especially fortunate that Prof. 
Carruth can co-operate with us in this way. 
His terms are liberal. His address is 26 
Trowbridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Correspondence can be had directly with 
him in regard to meetings. In all cases a 
stamp should be enclosed for reply. The 
leagues near Cambridge will note this 
opportunity. L. 8. 
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SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 


Mrs. James T. Fields, at 3 P. M., 
Nov. 18, in the rooms of the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union, spoke 
on the duty attaching to “Giving,” illus- 
trating her subject by the Seriptural les- 
son of the “widow and the two mites,” 
and clearly deducing therefrom the re- 
sponsibility thrown upon every individual 
to contribute his or her ‘‘mite,” that every 
soul had ‘“‘something to give” and the atti- 
tude of all should be in this endeavor—of 
preparation, of readiness, of giving when 





called upon—a readiness of communicat- 
ing a thought that might heip another. 
Very encouragingly was the view taken 
by this calm, thoughtful speaker on the 
advance of science in knowing bow to 
treat the difficult problem of aiding the 
indigent and needy classes, and that the 
three greatest powers in this direction lay 
in education, liberty and association. 
An animated conversation from the 
audience foliowed Mrs. Fields’ remarks. 
H. Cissy. 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Equal 
Suffrage Association was held at Emporia, 
Nov. 13, 14, 15. It was largely attended, 
and great earnestness and enthusiasm 
were manifested. From the Topeka Capi- 
tal-Commonwealth we gather the following 
partial report: 

The annual address of the president, 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, ably considered the 
current phases of the woman suff 
movement at length. She said in sub- 
stance: 

**Nowhere has the enfranchisement of 
women resulted in any harm to women, or 
to government, morality, or maternity. 
The great revolution has begun, and we 
have so easily entered upon the new order 
of things that no perceptible jog has been 
made in the governmental machinery. Of 
municipal suffrage in England, Gladstone 
said the results were all good and nothing 
evil. In Kansas good has resulted from 
woman’s partial enfranchisement in the im- 
proved character of municipal elections, in 
the better order at the polle and in the bet- 
ter quality of men elected to office in the 
majority of the cities. 

“The age is demanding results. The 
commercial spirit of the world is saying to 
us, What have you to offer? The politi- 
cian is asking, To which party will women 
give their strength if we give them the 
ballot, and how many offices will they 
take? The financier and the manufacturer 
are inquiring as to what effect woman's 
enfranchisement will have upon the indus- 
tries. And the moralists are asking, What 
moral help will woman’s ballot bring? Al- 
ways thecommercial spirit—something to 
trade for. Not the question, ‘ls it right,’ 
bot what will the world get for it? And 
until we have something to trade for our 
liberty I fancy we will remain in political 
thraldom. 

**But little more is to be had of our Leg- 
islature under the constitution as it is in 
the direction of the extension of suffrage 
to women. We might ask that the law 
conferring municipal suffrage to women 
be amended so as to provide that women 
may vote upon city bonds. It is an out- 
rage that tax-paying women especially are 
refused a voice in the matter, while men 
who own not a dollar’s worth of taxable 
property may vote to impose tax that 
women must pay. We might ask that 
women be allowed to vote on railroad 
bonds, since women tax-payers must help 
bear the burden incurred. 

“The question has been raised during 
the past year as to the eligibility of wom- 
en to the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Attorney-General 
Bradford held that she was ineligible, and 
based his opinion on the presence of the 
pronoun ‘his’ in section 14, article 1 of 
the Constitution. Unfortunately our lan- 
guage lacks a pronoun which may be used 
in cases when a number of persons of both 
sexes are referred to, and for this reason 
we are often compelled to use the mascu- 
line pronoun for both. 

“There is no argument needed to con- 
vince any that where women, blind, in- 
sane, or deaf and dumb, are under the su- 
pervision and restraint, that these women 
are needed in control. Even those who 
are by no means in love with the doctrine 
of equal suffrage are impressed with the 
necessity for the presence of the mother 
element in the care of the defective classes 
in our public institutions for the same.” 

The education of the negroes und for- 
eigners, the importance of impressing 
their ideas on the school-teachers was 
spoken of, and the president closed her ad- 
dress with an earnest appeal to the women 
of Kansas to exercise their full power for 
good at the next municipal election. 

Mrs. Jennie M. Kellogg, wife of attor- 
ney-general-elect Kellogg, cordially wel- 
comed the convention and Dr. Sarah C. 
Hall responded. 

The convention was addressed by Susan 
B. Anthony, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Clara 
B. Colby, Miss 8S. A. Brown, of Lawrence, 
Kan., Mrs. Carrie L. Denton, of Attica, 
Mrs. St. John, Mrs. Rastall, Hon. C. B. 
Hoffman, and others. 

Resolutions were adopted to send a rep- 
resentative petition from the convention 
asking the Legisluture to so amend the law 
creating a State board of trustees of char- 
itable institutions so as to require that at 
least two of its members shall be women; 
expressing gratitude to all the various or- 

anizations—educational, religious and po- 

itical for the recognition which they have 
allowed to women in their platforms and 
declarations of principles; thanking the 
Republicans for the extension of munic- 
ipal suffrage to the women of Kansas, and 
looking toward them to complete the good 
work by granting the demand for perfect 
equality of rights; extending sympathy to 
the women of Washington Territory, and 
denouncing the decision which fran- 
chised them as unjust and unconstitution- 
al, and regretting the exclusion of women 
lay delegates from the Methodist General 
Conference. 
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PROTECTION OF WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
through Chief Justice Fuller, has rendered 
an opinion of unusual interest to holders 
of life insurance policies. Thomas L. 
Hume, of the District of Columbia, died 
in 1881 totally insolvent, but leaving 
$35,000 in life insurance policies. The 





policies were by their terms 

either to the widow or children of the 
deceased. The administrators and cred- 
itors of Hume’s estate sought to force the 
application of the proceeeds of the policies 
to the paymeut of the debts due the cred- 
itors, on the ground that the premiums 
paid by Hume were a fraudulent transfer 
of an insolvent’s estate and void as against 
creditors, and that consequeutly the pro- 
ceeds of the policies should inure to the 
benefit of Hume's estate and not to the 
beneficiaries named in the policies. The 
Supreme Court holds that the beneficiaries 
are entitled to the proceeds of all the 
policies without any deduction whatever 
on account of premiums paid, holding 
that a husband and father has a full right to 
insure his his life in the interest of his 
wife and children, and that where such 
policies are eftected in the name of the 
beneficiaries they are no part of the estate 
of a deceased insolvent, and, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as a fraudulent assign- 
ment of any part of his estate when so 
effected. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


The following will be of especial inter- 
est to all our clubs and leagues: 


Miss Lelia J. Robinson, LL. B., has con- 
sented to address certain of our leagues 
this winter to give definite and practical 
information upon the laws of Massachu- 
setts as they especially relate to women. 

You will recall that Miss Robinson grad- 
uated from the Boston University Law 
School in 1881, and opened the legal pro- 
fession to women the following year by 
securing the ay of the law admitting 
women to the bar in Massachusetts, on the 
same terms as men. The information 
which she as a lawyer can give us will be 
invaluable. 

There have been so many calls for just 
this kind of information that we con- 
gratulate ourselves upon securing her to 
speak for us. Of course, the time which 
she can spare for public speaking must be 
limited but we hope all our leagues will 
try to secure her to address them at a 
public or a parlor meeting upon the laws 
as they relate to women. Her address is 
5 Pemberton Square, Boston. 

Miss Robinson has also been asked to 
publish two pamphlets, the first especially 
for the instruction of women, to be en- 
titled ‘*Husband and Wife.” It will con- 
tain in brief and popular style the law 
concerning marriage itself; the power of 
married women to bind themselves by 
contracts; to hold their earnings; to do 
business on thelr own account; to the 
custody of their children; what claims a 
wife may make upon her husband for 
support; the claims of widow or widower; 
and the doctrine of divorce. This pamph- 
let will probably be sold for twenty-five 
cents and can be obtained in January upon 
application to the State Organizer. 

; The second pamphlet will be announced 
ater. 


BEVERLY. The members are at work 
making plans for their first public meet- 
ing, Dec. 3. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in January or February. 
We hope delegates will be appointed 
early and that many other members will 
make their plans to attend. Can all our 
clubs and leagues report a Woman’s 
Column in their local papers at the an- 
nual meeting? 


WINCHESTER supplies one-half e column 
on woman’s work to the Winchester Star, 
last week. 


HU Lt held a parlor meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Angelo Foster, in September. 


NATICK has just entered upon the study 
of the United States Constitution. The 
league has a Woman’s Column in two of 
the local papers. 


DEDHAM. A parlor sociable will be 
held at the home of MissCrehore, Monday, 
Nov. 26, and a public meeting in the M. E. 
Church, Dec. 20. 


CAMBRIDGE and NaTICK hold meetings 
for political study twice each month. 


South HANsON has had some good 
woman suffrage meetings during the year. 
Mrs. J. S. Howland writes, “In April, 
Mrs. Livermore spoke at length upon the 
subject for the league. Afterward, Mrs. 
Wallace gave her lecture for the W. C. T. 
U., upon “lhe Home and the Saloon,’ 
which is a strong plea for woman’s ballot. 
At the last Chautauqua meeting, the ques- 
tion for discussion was ‘Resolvod, that we 
shall not have Prohibition till woman has 
the ballot.’ ” 


WINCHESTER. A public meeting was 
held in Winchester, Nov. 15. Addresses 
were made chiefly by Mrs. S. S. Fessenden 
and Wiiliam Lloyd Garrison, Jr. At 8.45 
P. M., a sociable was held and cake and 
coftee served. There was music, piano 
duets, and eight new members were 
added to the league. Mrs. J. T. Wilson, 
the president, presided. All pronounced it 
a very enjoyable evening. 


Brockton. A public meeting was held 
by the | e Nov. 16, afternoon and 
evening, with a collation at six o’cluck. 
Eight members were added to the league. 
Rev. E. CU. Abbott and Miss Estes were 
the chief speakers. ‘There was good masic 
and at the close of the meeting, recitations 
by Mr. Abbott. 


Beprorp and Roxsury held public 
meetings this week. 

Dr. Hannah H. Crowell, Miss Cornelia 
Marsh, Miss Waning. Miss Marcy and 
Miss Helen Swain, of the Boston League, 
have hw & kindly undertaken to son Se 
names Oe tae eee \e 


State Organizer Mass. W. 8. A. 








KENNEDY, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Political Equality Club of Kennedy 
held a meeting with a large audience, 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 14. Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell gave an eloquent address 
on the “Dawning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” which was most favorably received. 
The ‘‘Orescent Cornet Band,” of Kennedy, 
added interest to the occasion by escorting 
the speaker to and from the meeting and 
by signing the constitution of our club. . 

Excitement and enthusiasm ran high, 
and during the singing of “Put On the 
Yellow Ribbon, Friends,” men and women 
came forward to unite with the club. Nota- 
bly among them, representing the closing 
years of the nineteeuth century, were Mr. 
Nelson E. Cheney, aged ninety-five, and 
Mr. John J. Simpson, aged eighty-one. 

Fifty-six names were enrolled and many 
more waiting to join the grand cause 
marching on to victory. Our club, organ- 
ized March 23, with twelve members, now 
numbers one hundred and six, of whom 
thirty-five are men. 

“School District Officials” will be the 
lesson for the next meeting, and for the 
two meetings in December, ‘‘The Town- 
ship and its Officials.” 

Mrs. ELLEN CHENEY, Pres. 
Mrs. ANNIE C. SHAW, Sec’y. 
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WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


OPINION OF THE LATE E. C. CARRIGAN. 
When the late Mr. Carrigan was in San 
Francisco, a representative of the Chron#- 
cle in that city called on him for his 
views as to placing women in the position 
of school directors. The matter was 
urgent there because a city election was 
coming on at which six lady directors 
were to be voted for. Mr. Carrigan’s re- 
sponse was substantially as follows: 


I certainly favor the election of com- 
petent women to the school committee, 
for the simple reason that the school ser- 
vice will be materially strengthened by 
the united influence and intelligence of 
both sexes in the management of this 
greatest of public trusts —the public 
schools. During five years in the school 
service of Mussachusetts, as a member of 
the State Board of Education, I have en- 
deavored to study, for the interest of the 
commonwealth, every phase of the educa- 
tional problem and this matter of the elec- 
tion of women to the school committees 
of cities and towns among the rest. [ 
reached the conclusion with little difficul- 
ty, and can see no good reason for chang- 
ing it, and the more I become acquainted 
with the work of women in the executive 
departments of edueation, the better am I 
pleased with their election to the highest 
educational offices in the gift of the peo- 
ple. If any person will poiut to an exam- 
ple where a woman of intelligence and 
common-sense has failed to meet every de- 
mand of the office, then I will be a ready 
listener to the objections to a continuation 
of the practice. When one considers the 
fact that more than nine-tenths of the 
teachers in our public schools are women, 
and the fact that under the craze of the 
so-called ‘‘new education” our teachers 
are breaking down with overwork, or 
rather overworry, and that these teachers 
are obliged to obtain an occasional leave 
of absence from the school committee to 
regain their strength, it seems not only 
fitting, but all important, that a certain 
number of their own sex should constitute 
the Board of Education. 

Again. the tendency of the age is to the 
spread of the kindergarten, the introduc- 
tion of sewing in all the schools and the 
development of means of educating girls 
to be able to earn a living when graduated 
from the grammar or high schools. The 
kind of supervision, the sympathy and the 
direction required in promoting all pri- 
mary education, and especially the indus- 
trial departments for girls can, I main- 
tain, only be satisfactorily supplied by 
competent and interested women. Take, 
for example, a committee on sewing, 
which is one of the standing committees 
of the Boston School Board. Can any one 
doubt that in the organization of sucha 
committee one woman would be of more 
service to the pupils than adozen men, 
both in the selection of competent teach- 
ers and the supervision of the teaching of 
sewing in the schools? Again, in the in- 
spection of the work of primary schoolse— 
and, in fact, all grades below the grammar 
school—who can doubt that a competent 
woman is better adapted for this kind of 
work than a man, however paternal may 
be his affections for this branch of the ser- 
vice? Itis purely a matter of sentiment, 
this opposition to the election of women, 
or, perhaps, what is worse, a desire on 
the part of politicians to fill the schools 
with their friends through the agency of 
the school committee. In this con on, 
however, it is but fair to eay that I happen 
to be one of the few in the State who huve 
publicly favored the election of women on 
school committees. As a rule, women 
who are interested will devote more time 
to the visitation and examination of 
schools; while in the selection of teach- 
ers, which is an all-important factor, their 
judgment is equal to that of the opposite 
sex, if not better, for they will be more 
exacting and less liable to a mistake in 
judgment on discipline. As the mother 
mnatngnn her vena, s:08 least, has the 
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PROVIDENCE. A meeting was held in 
Blackstone Hall, Thursday afternoon, 
Nov. 15, Mrs. E. B. Chace presided, and 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer made the lead- 
ing address. Mrs. Spencer thought that 
“all over the country the woman suffrage 
cause has entered a new order of condi- 
tions, having progressed from an abstract 
question to one of political expediency.” 
Dr. Lucius F. C. Garvin, Mrs. Fannie P. 
Palmer, Miss Catherine Austin and Mrs. 
Chace spoke. The general organization of 
Leagues and of making them student- 
classes of political economy was earnestly 
discussed. Monday evening, Oct. 29, the 
Providence League met and compared the 
amendments of the city charter of 1854 
with that of 1887. 

HILu's Grove. The first of a series of 
public meetings through the State was 
held at this place Friday, Nov. 2, under 
the auspices of the League organized there 
in August. Mrs. Rhoda Peckham, of 
Providence, delivered a fine address on the 
wonderful progress of women during the 
last fifty years. 

WAKEFIELD. A public meeting was 
held Tuesday evening, Nov. 13. Mrs. E. 
J. Smith, of Providence, gave an able talk 
on “Human Rights,” and I succeeded in 
organizing a League. 

PAWTUCKET. Wednesday night, Nov. 
15, the Pawtucket League held its first 
meeting, when an excellent paper on town 
and city government was presented by one 


of the city aldermen. 
LOUISE TYLER, 


State Organizer R. I. W. S. A. 
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AMONG THE CLUBS. 


Miss Lucy Larcom addressed the Wom- 
an’s Club of Woburn, Mass., on **Child- 
hood and Womanhood in Poetry.” 

Of the 182 members of the New York 
“Nineteenth Century Club,” seventy-eight 
are women. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is an 
honorary member, and among the vice- 
presidents, are Dr. Putnam Jacobi, Mrs. 
John Sherwood, Mrs. Cortlandt Palmer, 
and Mrs. Henry Draper. 

Dr. Rachel Lloyd, associate professor of 
chemistry at the Nebraska State Univer- 
sity, talked on ‘Ceramics’ at the last 
meeting of the Lincoln, Neb., ‘*Hayden 
Art Club.” 

The Ladies’ Literary Society of Brazil, 
Ind., celebrated its tenth anniversary by 
an entertainment and banquet Nov. 16th. 
The society is limited to thirty members, 
which includes two to three writers of 
more than State reputation. 

The Wheaton Seminary Club, Boston, 
discussed ‘*The Novel: Its Use and Devel- 
opment; Present Phases of the English 
and American Novel,” Nov. 16. 

At the November meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the University Educa- 
tion of Women, Miss Edna Dean Proctor 
read a paper on the Russian church. Miss 
Proctor takes the picturesque view of the 
Russo-Greek religion, and her account 
was full of warmth and poetic color. 
Some of the illustrative poems used during 
the lecture had been composed by herself 
under inspiration of the scenes which they 
depicted. 








MEETING IN PITTSBURG. 


A meeting was held Friday evening, 
Nov. 16, in the Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, Penn., for the discus- 
sion of the “‘Enfranchisement of Women.” 
Rev. R. B. Ewing, D. D., presided. Rev. 
W.H. MeMillan, D. D., spoke in favor of 
woman suffrage; it would add from Y00 to 
200 per cent. to the Christian vote of the 
country, and he believed that it would 
soon be granted. 

Major A. M. Brown was also in favor, 
and made a strong speech with the con- 
clusion that there could not be a better 
thing for the country. 

Miss Matilda Hindman then made a gen- 
eral address on the subject, and cited what 
the good women had done in the Territo- 
ries where they were allowed to vote. 
Petitions were then sent down among the 
audience, and were numerously signed. 
They are to be sent to the Legislature, 
asking that the question be submitted to 
the people. 


a+ 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


A convention of the women voters from 
whom the City Committee derived its au- 
thority was held Saturday afternoon, Nov. 
17. It wae decided that the City Committee 
print no ballot this year, and a committee 
of conference was appointed to request all 
parties to print separately the list of their 
candidates for School Committee for use 
by women voters in the manner prescribed 
by law. Under this decision, if the re- 
quest is granted by the parties, as is like- 
ly, every woman will bave the same choice 
of ballots for School Committee that a man 








has, and women at last take rank as citi- 
zens and voters, and not merely as women- 
voters. 

Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 21, a largely 
attended meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
the Meionaon. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
presided, and in her opening address re- 
viewed the good work done by women 
upon school boards. There were, she said, 
more than one hundred women mem bers 
of school boards throughout the State, 
and in no instance was there occasion for 
censure. Whenever womer had been ad- 
mitted to consultations regarding school 
matters, they had proven themselves 
worthy to advise. 

‘Addresses were made by Edwin D. 
Mead, Rev. Wm. I. Haven, Charles C. Cof- 
fin and Miss Mary A. Greene, relative to 
the duty of voters, both men and women, 
in the school election. Resolutions were 
adopted urging women to exercise the 
school franchise, deprecating any secta- 
rian influence, party spirit or political am- 
bition in the management of the public 
schools and advocating the highest stand- 
ard of excellence for the public school 
system. 
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Hype Park W. S. LEaGuE.—On the 
evening of Nov. 11, Mrs. Livermore de- 
livered a most nagt eee | and instructive 
lecture on suffrage, showing its origin and 
progress through the years. It was so 
full of information and thought that the 
regret was profound that more could not 
have been listeners to her eloquent words. 
Unfortunately a large and popular socia- 
ble und torchlight procession occurred on 
the same evening and kept away many 
who would otherwise have been present, 
but the good-sized audience was highly 
appreciative of her — and noble effort. 
On the evening of Nov. 12 an interesting 
meeting was held in the parlors of Mr. 
and Mrs. Humphrey, 32 Gordon Avenue, 
when our venerable honorary president, 
Theodore Weld* read a paper full of in- 
struction on political terms and definitions, 
which was interspersed and followed by 
discussion in which Mr. Humphrey, Mr. A. 
Grimke, and most of ‘the ladies partici- 
pated. The subject of raising funds was 
considered, but was left for further 
thought and consideration. E. H. W. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 








Last week I was invited to attend the 
annual meeting of the managers of the 
Woman’s Exchange. Most of your read- 
ers know something of the purposes of 
this institution. It serves as a medium 
between wealthy women and those who 
must struggle for a maintenance. The 
Exchange now occupies a handsome 
house on Fifth Avenue. In the rooms are 
displayed a great variety of desirable arti- 
cles made by women. ‘There is not only a 
department of painting and of embroidery, 
but a department for the sale of aprons, 
wrappers and articles for children’s wear, 
a doll department, and also a restaurant 
in which delicious pies, cake and pre- 
serves can be bought. All these articles 
are sold for the benefit of the consignees, 
only ten per cent. of the price being re- 
tained by the exchange. Every consignee 
must pay also a membership fee of five 
dollars annually. 

The meeting was held in the picture 
gallery of Mrs. Wm. E. Dodge’s beautiful 
home. Mrs. Joseph Choat presided, and 
the ladies assembled represented some of 
the best-known families of New York. 

The annual report was most gratifying. 
The sales have constantly increased. Dur- 
ing the last ten years the money for 
goods sold amounted to $1,250,000. The 
quality of work received has improved, so 
that a much larger proportion is salable 
than formerly. The sum obtained from 
the sales of cake, preserves, etc., was sur- 
prisingly large. The largest item on the 
list, however, was that paid for children’s 
wrappers, one lady having received $1,200 
for her work. Many interesting facts 
were mentioned in regard to the number 
of gentlewomen who are enabled to earn 
a comfortable livelihood through the 
medium of the Exchange. It was pro- 
posed to hold an annual exhibition of the 
work so that the public might be more 
largely interested. What especially 
pleased me in the meeting was that these 
conservative ladies who would, perhaps, 
be shocked at a suggestion of voting were 
all such staunch women’s rights women. 
In discussing the proposed exhibition it 
was evident that they were anxious to 
have nothing detract from the fact that it 
was woman’s work which was to be 
brought forward, and in the debates gen- 
erally it was plain that they believed that 
women should in all matters control and 
direct.. 

Dr. Emily B. Ryder, who has for many 
years been one of our most successful 
physicians, has started ona tour around 
the world. Her p@actice has been large 
and her duties consequently taxing, and 
she has resolved to give herself a year of 
rest. She goes to San Francisco, where 
she will meet the Pandita Ramabai and 
travel with her to India, returning home 
by way of Europe. Numerous friends 





wish her a safe voyage and a happy re- 
turn. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Five pupils graduated at the recent com- 
mencement of the Orange, N. J., ‘Training- 
School for Nurses. 


Many of the delegates to the National 
Grange meeting at Topeka, Kan., last 
week were women. 


The Harvard Annex Gymnasium, on 
Church Street, was opened recently. It 
is open also to ladies who are not students. 

The Woman’s Exchange at Little Rock, 
Ark., have moved into commodious new 
quarters and serve a daily lunch. 


Mayor Hewitt, of New York, has ap- 
pointed Mrs. William G. Rice on the city 
School Committee. She is the third wom- 
an appointed to the office. 

The W. C. T. U., of Richmond have 
some very good photos, cabinet size, of 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, which they can 
furnish to any of her friends who would 
like them for twenty-five cents each. Send 
to Mrs. M. R. Dennis, Richmond, Ind. 


Mrs. Kate L. Stevenson, of Newton, 
Mass., a graduate of the Theological 
School of Boston University, has lately 
been lecturing on the subjects of *“Temper- 
ance” and ‘‘Social Purity.” She recently 
addressed a mothers’ meeting in Auburn- 
dale. 


Mrs. Mary Barker, of Malden, Mass., 
has been a faithful member of the Good 
Templars for many years, and a constant 
worker in other temperance fields, and in 
recognition of her labors, Commonwealth 
Lodge, [. O. G. T., of Boston, remembered 
her seventy-fifth birthday last week with 
gifts and kindly greetings. 


We have received a copy of the first 
issue of the Temperance Record, devoted 
primarily to the interests of the temperance 
workers of Norfolk and Suftolk Counties. 
It will contain a directory of all known 
temperance organizations, record all tem- 
perance doings, strive to stimulate temper- 
ance sentiment and promote the growth 
of the, cause in every possible way. It is 
published by the ‘Temperance Record Pub- 
lishing Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 


A woman suffrage Convention was held 
at Freeport, Ill., Nov. 14, 15, with addresses 
by Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, Mrs. Campbell, 
of Iowa, Senator Castle, of Sandwich, IIl., 
A. D. Macham, of Freeport, Miss Cath- 
erine Waugh and Miss Carrie Ashton, of 
Rockford. Hon. H. C. Burchard, ex-Di- 
rector of the United States Mint, addressed 
the convention upon the property rights 
of women. A County Equal Suffrage 
Association was organized with some fifty 
members, and officers were chosen. 


During the jubilee over the election at 
Hyde Park, Mass., a transparency was 
displayed in front of the residence of Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, national W. C. T. U. 
superintendent of scientific temperance 
education, bearing this inscription: ‘Re- 
publican Legislatures in eighteen States 
have passed temperance education laws. 
Republicans carried the national temper- 
ance education bill through Congress. 
Republicans will give us federal aid for 
destitute public schools.” 


At the late meeting of the New York 
Academy of Anthropology, Virsqua, Prin- 
cess of the Six Nations of the Mohawks, 
who live on the Grand River Reservation, 
made an address in regard to an Indian 
College which she is endeavoring to have 
established at Washington. Col. Jaquess, 
a wealthy Philadelphian, who has been 
living in England for the last ten years, 
will contribute $1,000,000 toward such an 
institution if two millions more are raised 
in this country. 

Mrs. Steele, the founder and head of the 
orphanage for colored children at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., is visiting Massachusetts 
in the interests of her work. Beginning 
about four years ago, wholly unassisted, 
she has received in all nearly 250 orphans, 
and cares for their clothing and food as 
well as their instruction. She employs 
twelve teachers and care-takers; and, 
though somewhat supplied with food for 
the children by the city, is largely de- 
pendent on contributions from the North 
for the continuation of the work. 

An illustration of the increasing inter- 
est taken by women in the study of natural 
science is afforded by the recent action of 
the University of Pennsylvania. In re- 
sponse to an urgent need the faculty has 
arranged for an additional thorough course 
of botanical instruction from 3 to 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon for the benefit of women 
teachers who cannot come earlier. This 
course embraces not only systematic but 
morphological and physiological botany 
as well. All the requisite appliances of a 
well-equipped laboratory are furnished, 
and the rapidly increasing number of 
students in this department offers one 
more example of the varied tastes and 
capabilities of women. 


A meeting of the State Woman Suf- 
frage Association, with President Mary L. 
Doe in the chair, and many members of 
the Woman’s Congress who are interested 
in the movement in attendance, was held 
at Detroit, Mich., Nov. 16. The object of 
the meeting was to arrange for systematic 
effort for the passage of a bill in the next 
Legislature granting women wunicipal 
suffrage. Remarks were made by Mrs, 
Mary B. Clay, of Kentucky, daughter of 
Cassius M. Clay; Mrs. J. B, Wilson, of 
Lapeer; Mrs. Mary 8S. Knaggs, of Bay 
City, Emily Ketchem, of Grand Rapids, 
and others. A bill will be drafted anda 
vigorous agitation to procure its enact- 
ment will be inaugurated by the executive 
committee of the association. 








A RECIPH FOR SWEEPING CARPETS, 


I think I hear the reader making fun of the 
above heading, and exclaiming, ‘‘The idea of a 
recipe for sweeping a carpet!” But that is just 
what I mean to say. If there is an abomination 
of domestic life it 1s the hired girl who will not 
sweep clean. Of the four girls that I have em- 
= in the last twelve years, only one knew 

iw to sweep well. At the three | was always 
getting provoked for just this reason; and, in- 

» one of them gave her notice because I 
found fault with her for this one thing. After 
she went I purchased a carpet-sweeper and used 
it myself, until maiden number four was en- 
g . She was a Yankee, a Vermonter, tall, 
tough, and terrible as an army with dishcloths. 
Her name was Celestia, but she pronounced it 
like “Slasher,” and a slasher she was, and is, 
for still she reigns among us. I did not fancy 
her at first, and in my heart of hearts, deter- 
mined that she would never suit me in the 
world. She came on Monday and she washed 
well. She ironed on Tuesday and magnified the 
flat-irons. Wednesday I sent her into the par- 
lor to sweep, and in a few minutes I went down 
to oversee her; she had set the carpet-swee 
on the mantle-shelf, and was sprinkling my car- 
pet with water that looked asif it had come out 
of the mop-pail. Oh, how angry I was. My 
cans carpet doused with siops! “Oh, git out!” 
Celestia exclaimed, coolly, ‘‘that ‘ar won’t hurt 
od floor kiver!’" That was too much, and I told 

to consider herself discharged. ‘Wal!” she 
said, and went to her room, while I went to 
mine. At noon when I went to show John where 
the damage had been done, to my surprise I 
found that that part of the carpet which had 
been swept was brighter than it had been for 
months. “What wuz it?” Celestia said, when 
I called on her for an explanation. ‘‘Why, 
nothin’, only I put Pearline in the water to lay 
the dust, jedgin’ it wud clean out of the wash-tub 
as well as in it!” And dear reader, she was 
right, and that is the recipe. It works like a 
charm, injures no carpet, and is fine— just try it. 

L. 0. M. 





Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA cures catarrh by expel- 
ling impurity from the blood, which is the cause 
of the complaint. Give it a trial. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold onl: 
incans. Royat Bakine Powpsr Co., 106 Wall 
Street, N. Y. 





Springer Bros., 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail 
Manufacturers. 


FASHIONABLE CLOAKS 


Choice designs of their own man- 
ufacture and a rare assortment 
of foreign garments personally 
selected in 


London, Paris & Berlin. 


Wholesale Establishment with spacious 


RETAIL AND CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 
Chauncy St., Esser St., and Harrison Ave, 


Carriage Entrance, 50 Es 


BRANCH RETAIL STORE 


(Fashionable Cloak Bazaar), 
500 Washington Street, corner Bedford Street 





BOSTON. 


GLOVES. 


Ladies in search of Gloves, will choice assort- 
teent of Kid, Secds and Dogskinn 


At THE RED GLOVE, 53 West Street, 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


The Roman Catholic Church and the 
School Question. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


Paper, 46 pages. Price, Fifteen Cents. For sale 
at the Old Co: Bookstore, and by all booksellers, 
at the railway stations and all important news- 
stands. One hundred copies sent by the publisher 
to any person desiring them for distribution for 
Ten Dollars. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 








BOOKS TO READ. 


Mrs. Dodd’s GLORINDA, a charming story. 75 cts. 

Sir Arthur Help’s CASIMIR MAREMMA. 75 cents. 

Olive Schreiner’s STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM, 

" 60 cents. d 

Balzac’s COUSIN BETTE, a novel of absorbing inter- 
est. $1.50. 

OUR RECENT ACTORS, both dead and living. $3.00. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING in the Famous 
Women “erles. $1 

Edward E. Hale’s FRANKLIN IN FRANCE, 2 vols, 
96.00. 

PRINCE VANCE. By Eleanor Putnam and Arlo 
Bates. $1.50. 


Oscar Wilde’s HAPPY PRINCE AND OTHER 8TO- 
RIES. $1.00. 


Lear’s Famous NONSENSE BOOKS, complete, $2.00. 
Susan Coolidge’s CLOVER, a Sequel to the Katy books. 
$1.2. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries. 


By RoDOLFo LANCIANI, Professor of Topography 
in the University of Rome, and Director of the 
Roman Museum. With about 100 Illustrations. 
8vo., tastefully bound, $6.00. 


The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789. 


By JOHN FISKE, author of “Myths and Myth- 
makers,” “Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” ete. 
With a colored map. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


On Horseback. 


A Tour in Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennes- 
see, with Notes of Travel in Mexico and California, 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My 
Summer in a Garden,”” $1.26. 


A Blockaded Family ; 


Or, Life in Southern Alabama during the Civil 
War. By PARTHENIA A. HAGUE. $1.00. 


N.B. A Portrait Catalogue of their Publica- 
tions, with Portraits of 43 Authors, will be 
sent to any address om application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


i889. 
Harper’s Magazine. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

















HARPER’S MAGAZINE is the most useful, enter, 
taining, and beautiful periodical in the world, 
Among the attractions for 1889 will be a new novel— 
an American story, entitled “Jupiter Lights”—by 
CONSTANCE F. WoOOLSON; illustrations of Shake- 
speare’s Comedies by E. A. ABBEY; a series of 
articles on Russia, illustrated by T. Dt THULSTRUP; 
papers on the Dominion of Canada and a character- 
istic serial by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER; three 
“Norwegian Studies,” by BJGRNSTJERNE BJGRN- 
SON, illustrated ; ‘“‘Commodus,” a historical play by 
the author of “Ben-Hur,” illustrated by J. R. 
WEGUELIN, etc. The Editomial Departments are 
conducted by GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, WIL- 
LIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. ....+.csss000 oeeeee$t.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY......... seecececeeseses 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR........ Sevccece soeceesees £00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE........... aees 2.00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States, Canada, or Mezico. 


The Volumes of the MAGAzInE begin with ‘the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the Number current at time of receipt of order 


Bound Volumes of HARPER'S MAGAZINE, for 
three years back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $3.00 per volume. 
Cloth Cases, for binding, 50 cents each—by mail, 
post-paid. 

Index to HARPER’s MAGAzineE, Alphabetical, 
Analytical, and Classified, for Volumes i to 70, in- 
elusive, from June, 1860, to June, 1885, one vol., 
8vo., Cloth, $4.00. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS 


Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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For The Womaa's Journal. 
To C. H. ¥. 


On receiving a twig of green from Helen 
Jackson's grave, October, 1888. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


With reverent touch and grateful heart, 
Dear thoughtful friend, 

I hold this precious bit of green 
You kindly send 

From Cheyenne’s holy, lonely grave 
Where pilgrims tend. 


It touches springs of tenderest life 
Inspired by her 

Who, child of poetry and ease, 
Did not demur 

From sacrificing all to be 
Wrong’s arbiter. 


That rare mosaic, it suggests, 
Made by the hand 

Of those who seek this favored spot 
In chosen land, 

Where, oft in life, she penned her soul 
At Truth’s command. 


’Tis true, she wished no monument 
To mark the place— 

But must she not be satisfied 
To see the space 

Thus blessed, and open to the heart 
Of every race? 


O brain of power and heart of fire, 
America’s pride, 

No wonder that the mountain-height, 
Above sin’s tide, 

Was chosen as the resting-place 
With Death to hide; 


For such could give the needed rest 
On earth denied, 

Could satisfy the poet-thought 
Unsatisfied, 

And symbolize the soul’s true rest 
When glorified. 


“or 


THE WORLD IS NOT WIDE. 


No corner is in God’s round world 
Where one may hide himself away; 
The winds through all its spaces search, 
Through all its shadows flits the day. 


A wild rose trembling o’er a brook, 
In thickest dusk of tangled shade, 
Spied by some artist’s eye, may charm 
The world in hues that never fade. 


A bird may sing its little tune 

To its own heart, when all is still; 
Some poet, open-eyed at night, 

May catch the meaning of its trill, 


And mesh it in his net of song, 

And fling it down the thronging years, 
A lay to stir the listening world 

More than the rolling of the spheres. 


———_*oo- 


WHERE IS HOME? 


BY REV. H. LEA. 








Where is home? 
Is it where the stately mansions rise 
With dazzling splendor toward the skies, 
The poor man’s dream—the rich man’s prize? 
Where is home? 


Where is home? 
Is it the cabin rude and cold, 
Where wind blows in through rafters old, 
Where want hath trod with footsteps bold? 
Where is home? 


Where is home? 
What matter where my lot may fall, 
Since storms and sunshine come to all, 
In lowly hut or lofty hall! 

Where is home? 


Where is home? 
The humblest place beneath the skies 
When viewed through love’s devoted eyes, 
Becomes a perfect paradise! 

This is home! 


Where is home? 
’Tis where the heart’s best treasure Is, 
For perfect love is perfect bliss. 
Deny me wealth, but give me this; 
Love is home! 


Love is home! 
And when our earthly loves are o’er, 
And earthly mansions are no more, 
Forever, on the other shore, 

Heaven is home! 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
DINGLETON HILL. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 

BY JULIA A. SABINE. 


Just why Dingleton was Dingleton, it 
would have been hard to tell, unless, in- 
deed, it was one of the many instances of 
human perverseness which crop out every- 
where, but are never met with so often as 
in long-settled New England towns. The 
dictionaries tell us that a dingle is a ‘*hol- 
low between two hills.” Our Dingleton 
was a hill between two valleys. A high, 
barren hill, hot in summer, cold in winter, 
the road winding through it in a state of 
perennial blockade, from mud in spring 
and fall; from washouts and gullies in 
the summer season, fruit of the flerce 
thunder showers which raged there, and 
frdm snow-drifts in winter. 

Why the farmers, whose fertile acres 
lay in the valley beneath, should have 
elected to build their houses on this bar- 
ren ridge, was a conundrum not easily 


“It is a dretful sightly place,” old 
Squire Whittlesey was wont to say. But 
what mattered “sightliness” to people 
who led the hard-working lives of New 
England farmers, whose ‘‘women-folk” 
toiled in the kitchen early and late, and 
would have thought it a sinful waste of 
pag a rest a moment, in the middle of 

iy, on the front porch, in 
the beauties of the ieadovaee. eam out 
at their feet? But, for some reason, the 





houses were built there, and the patient 
oxen wearily dragged loads of hay and 
corn up the steep hill, only to drag them 
down again when carried to market. And 
even the burying-ground was located upon 
the highest and bleakest portion of Din- 
gileton, a long, dreary drive for the mourn- 
ers who brought their dead from miles 
around to leave them in that desolate 
place. Often, too, an element of gro- 
tesqueness was added to the country 
funeral, by the utter impossibility of get- 
ting the hearse over the road. Then the 
neighbors all lent a hand to carry the 
coffin up the hill, ‘‘taking turns” if need 
be, or dragging it on a hand-sled in win- 
ter. 

On the west of Dingleton, the hill led 
down by an easy slope, to the Pompa- 
noosuc River. On the east, a more pre- 
cipitous descent ended on the bank of 
Blow-me-down Brook. A railroad ran 
along by the bed of Blow-me-down, en- 
hancing the value of the farms in the val- 
ley and adding much to the prosperity of 
Lebanon, a village two or three miles 
away. 

Perched upon one of the highest points 
of Dingleton Hill stood a farm-house 
much more modern and pretentious than 
any of its neighbors, many of which dated 
back to the beginning of the century, and 
were small, low buildings, unpainted, and 
neither comfortable nor convenient in- 
doors. But this house reared its head 
above all others, square, roomy, with an 
L and an army of out-buildings, stretch- 
ing on to the verge of the eastern slope. 
It boasted of a bay-window and a piazza, 
and was painted white, with bright green 
blinds; but on the north end of the house, 
the painting had terminated abruptly, and 
the blinds, still in their natural color, 
toned down toa soft gray by long expo- 
sure, lay rotting in a heap on the ground. 

This was the home of the Shapleighs, 
and if a stranger by any chance found his 
or her way to Dingleton, and, wondering 
at the incongruity of the unfinished north 
end of the house, asked the why and 
wherefore of such a state of things, half 
the population of Dingleton would turn 
out to relate the story of the Shapleigh 
family quarrel, which for more than 
twelve years had been the absorbing topic 
of interest in the little settlement. 

More than twelve long years had passed 
since Capt. Shapleigh had ordered the 
painters to leave their work unfinished, 
and from that day he and his wife had 
never spoken to each other. Of the chil- 
dren, Henry and Ruth had sided with the 
father, and did not speak to the mother. 
Thomas and Esther did not speak to the 
father. ‘The brothers held no intercourse 
with each other, but the sisters had never 
carried their quarrel so far. They lived 
on moderately good terms with their 
brothers and themselves, driven to it, per- 
haps, by lack of other companionship, 
and because it is hard for the young to be 
unforgiving. 

How the trouble began, no one really 
knew. When the railroad went through 
the Shapleigh meadow, a large sum was 
paid its owner for damages. Mrs. Shap- 
leigh, ambitious for herself and her chil- 
dren, wished to spend the money in build- 
ing a new house, and, after much contro- 
versy, her husband consented. Another 
difference of opinion arose as to the site of 
the new building, Mrs. Shapleigh wish- 
ing to go down into the valley to make a 
home, while her husband insisted upon 
building on the site of theold house. This 
difference, too, was amicably settled, 
Mrs. Shapleigh yielding her point grace- 
fully. Plans for the new home were 
agreed upon, and the work went on until 
it was finished inside, nearly completed 
outside; and then the figgl rupture came. 
No one ever knew what this last quarrel 
was about. It was generally supposed to 
be on the question of furniture, and there 
was a belief that the parlor carpet caused 
the breach. Certain it is that Capt. Shap- 
leigh went out one day, white with rage, 
and ordered the painters to ‘‘quit,” and 
from that time, though living under the 
same roof, and meeting three times a day 
atthe same table, never a word had 
passed between Capt. Shapleigh and his 
wife. 

Such a state of affairs could not exist 
outside of New England. A Southerner 
would have relieved his feelings in some 
way with a shot-gun. A Western man 
would have “lit out” and left his wife to 
‘run the ranch” as she pleased. Only 
born Yankees, descendants of the Puri- 
tans, could go on day after day in a life 
of such repression. 

Henry, being on good terms with his 
father, had no difficulty in getting money 
for his education, and was now a success- 
ful physician in an adjoining town. 
Thomas, on the other hand, stung by the 
preference shown his brother, too proud 
to ask for himself what his father would 
not offer, left home early, seeking that 
Mecca of all good Yankees, Boston. He 
had entered a large wholesale house ina 
very low-down capacity, but having 








shown real ability, had been promoted 
until he was now at the head of their trav- 
elling salesmen, earning more than double 
the income of his brother Henry. As 
soon as his position warranted it, he has 
sent for Esther, and she had married a 
friend of his, and lived comfortably and 
pleasantly in one of the suburban towns. 
She had used every effort to persuade her 
mother to live with her, but Mrs. Shap- 
leigh clung to her home on the hill, and 
could not be beguiled from it. After 
Esther’s marriage, Ruth and her mother 
drifted together, and lived in a state of 
seeming friendliness. 

It was the afternoon of the day before 
Thanksgiving, Mrs. Shapleigh and Rath 
were busy with preparations for the feast 
of thankfulness which would be eaten on 
the morrow, although eaten in silence, 
with hearts full of bitterness. 

**J don’t know as I ever had better luck 
with my mince-meat,” .said Ruth, ‘tand 
the pumpkin-pies are just splendid this 
year.” 

She was a pretty girl, now nearly twenty- 
five. The strange life she had lived had 
saddened her, and made her prematurely 
grave, but the capacity for enjoyment was 
not destroyed, and love of fun would often 
peep out in spite of uncongenial sur- 
roundings. 

‘Yes, the pies are good enough, and the 
turkey is plump and tender,” said Mrs. 
Shapleigh, withasigh. ‘Are you going 
to the Whittlesey girls’ party to-morrow 
night?” 

‘*No,” replied Ruth, shortly. 

‘IT should ’most think you would go. 
The Kimballs would stop for you going 
and coming.” 

“T am ashamed to accept any more invi- 
tations,” said Ruth. “I can’t return any 
of ’em.” 

“I’m sure you can bave a party any 
time you want one. Your father won’t 
refuse you anything you want.” 

“Tf don’t want one,” replied Ruth. “I 
don’t want folks coming here to sée how 
we live.” 

“They know all about it, and have these 
twelve years. I don’t see as that’s any 
excuse.” 

“Well, Ido. It’s bad enough to have 
’em know it, and to feel, whenever a new 
person comes to town, that the whole 
shameful story has to be told. But it 
would be worse to have ’em coming to the 
house. Mother,” she went on excitedly, 
‘twhat makes you live so? Why don’t 
you make it up with father?” 

‘“‘Child, how dare you speak like that to 
me?” cried Mrs. Shapleigh, actually trem- 
bling with surprise and indignation. 

**Because I am so tired of living this 
way,” said Ruth, quivering with excite- 
ment. ‘I don’t care what the fuss was 
about. I don’t care which was wrong. 
Let the most sensible one be the first to 
make up. O mother, do,do! Just think 
of all the miserable Thanksgivings we 
have spent. Let this be a true one. 
There’s father now. See how old and 
worn he looks. He can’t live much long- 
er. Let me go and bring him here, and 
tell him you want to live differently.” 

Mrs. Shapleigh was greatly moved. No 
one had ever dared to speak to her like 
this. For a moment she was ready to 
yield. ‘Then pride, and the old stubborn 
spirit, got the upper hand again. 

**No, no,” she said, hoarsely. ‘‘It’s for 
him to speak, not me. Don’t you dare call 
him, Ruth.” 

But Ruth, overcome by her own daring, 
was crying now, and even Mrs. Shapleigh 
wiped away a few tears. Then looking 
toward the window, she saw a boy com- 
ing into the yard on horseback, an unusual 
sight in Dingleton. 

**Ruth, look quick, see who this is com- 
ing up to the house?” 

Neither of the women knew the boy, 
however, so they waited until he had dis- 
mounted and knocked at the seldom-used 
front door. Then Mrs. Shapleigh, with 
great deliberation, went through the long 
hall, while Ruth peeped from behind the 
stair-case, and opened the door with an 
air of expectation, as if for years she had 
been waiting to admit that particular boy, 
and was not in the least surprised to see 
him. 

“Telegram, ma’am,” said the boy. 
Then Mrs. Shapleigh was thoroughly as- 
tonished, and her show of composure van- 
ished. 

**A telegram! I never had such a thing 
in my life. Oh, what has happened? 
Ruth, Ruth! come open this thing. I 
darsen’t.” 

Ruth came forward and took the omi- 
nous yellow envelope, hardly less fright- 
ened than her mother. With trembling 
fingers she tore it open and read: 

“Coming home for Than . Ex- 
pect me omelets t. ne 


THOMAS SHAPLEIGH.” 
‘Let me see,” said the mother, eagerly ; 
and she read and reread the few words. 
“Coming to-night! O Ruth! It’s five 
years since I have seen my boy. I must 
go right upstairs and get the front cham- 
ber ready.” 





“Everything is in good shape for 
Thanksgiving,” sald Ruth. “I am glad 
the pies turned out so well,” 

Then the two women went to their tasks 
again in the same commonplace way in 
which tragedies are usually lived. We go 
on eating and drinking, no matter if our 
hearts do break, and floors must be 
scrubbed even if it is with our heart’s 
blood. 

Ruth was just putting the finishing 
touch to the kitchen-table, when the door 
opened and her father came wearily in. 
He sat down by the fire, with a sigh, and 
Ruth left her work and came and stood by 
him, her hand upon his shoulder, the near- 
est approach to a caress she dared make. 
The girl’s heart craved aflection. The 
miserable way she lived, the wretched 
quarrel which had been a blight upon her 
young life, had thrown her back upon her- 
self, until she was shy with every one, 
and painfully reticent. She longed fora 
show of love from father or mother, but 
the old New England hardness stood be- 
tween, and though both loved her dearly, 
neither made any sign. 

“Ruth,” said her father presently, 
**Didn’t I see some one come in here on 
horseback ?” 

‘Yes, father, it was the telegraph boy.” 

‘*What did he want here?” 

‘He brought a telegram from brother 
Thomas. He's coming to Thanksgiving.” 

“Oh, he is, is he! I guess I'd better go 
over to Henry’s then. They’ve asked me 
to.” 

**Don’t, father,” said Ruth pleadingly. 
It was all she dared say. Her want of 
success with her mother had discouraged 
and disheartened her. She longed to plead 
with her father, too, but she was afraid. 

‘“*Well, we'll see,” said her father. He 
said to himself that if Thomas spoke to 
him, he would stay at home, but if he re- 
fused, he would go to Henry’s and stay. 
He was sick of living so. Aloud, he said: 

‘*He’ll most likely come by the evening 
train that gets into Lebanon about'six.” 

“Yes,” said Ruth, ‘it’s a pity he has to 
go all the way there and back. Seems as 
if they might stop to let him get off down 
below.” 

“They won’t,” said her father. ‘Rail- 
roads aint over an’ above accommodating. 
It’s warm to-day. I never see such a 
warm Thanksgiving. The snow is all 
gone, and the water is pouring off the hills 
like a spring freshet. Thomas will have 
a hard time getting through from Lebanon 
to-night. ‘The mud’ll be pretty deep along 
by the brook.” 

Pretty ,soon the old man got up and 
went out to ‘‘do the chores’—mysterious 
rite, peculiar to New England farm- 
houses. Ruth threw a shawl over her 
head, and went out behind the house and 
looked down into the Blow-me-down val- 
ley at the railroad over which her brother 
must come that night. She hardly felt that 
she knew Thomas. The last time he was 
at home, he refused to speak to her; but 
that was five years ago, and he had sent 
her messages, in letters to his mother 
since then, and once had even written her 
a few lines, so she hoped he would be kind 
to her now, and found herself eagerly an- 
ticipating his coming. 

It was, as her father had said, unusually 
warm for the season. Early in November 
there had been severe frosts and heavy 
snows. The farmers said winter had set 
in early, and all agreed that the snow had 
come to stay. But they were wrong, for, 
in the begiuning of Thanksgiving week 
the weather changed. It rained steadily 
for two days, and, contrary to all prece- 
dent, ‘cleared off” warm instead of cold. 
A hundred little streams were pouring 
from Dingleton Hill into Blow-me-down, 
swelling the tiny brook to a torrent, and 
the ground was as soft and wet asa 
sponge. Ruth strolled along on the brow 
of the hill, gradually working her way 
downwards, until she was quite a little 
distance from home, and it would have 
been quite dark except for the light of the 
nearly full moon, which had risen over 
the hill. 

As she walked idly along, she heard a 
rushing noise like the sound of thunder, 
and looking toward the valley, she saw 
the whole hillside tremble and shake; and 
then a cliff, which had overhung Blow-me- 
down for countless ages, detached itself, 
and fell with a mighty thid, down to the 
railroad, and landed across the track. For 
a moment Ruth was transfixed with hor- 
ror. But the next instant she thought of 
the train even then due, which must surely 
be wrecked if it encountered that mass of 
fallen rock; and her brother would be on 
it! She did not stop to think or plan, but 
tore frantically down the steep hill. Her 
shoes were soon pulled off by the thick 
mud. Her stockings yere in tatters, her 
feet cut and bruised and bleeding from the 
sharp stones, but she hardly noticed her 
pain. She rushed on, until she reached 
the railroad track. In the distance she 
heard the rumble of the coming train. At 
her right rose the steep, insurmountable 
cliff, at her left the brook foamed madly. 








She hurried forward, around a. sharp 
curve, to where the moon shone 

upon the track, and taking her stand, be- 
gan to wave her shawl wildly, to 
attract the attention of the engineer before 
it was too late. Too late meant death to 
her as well as to the passengers upon the 
train. She could not scale the high cliff, 
and the water in the brook was even with 
the railroad’s bed. But she never flinched. 
The headlight came nearer and nearer. 
Would she never be seen? Then there 
came sharp danger signals from the an- 
gine. She stood immovable, until the en- 
gineer, with an oath at her stupidity, re- 
versed the engine and whistled down 
brakes. The train came to a halt peril- 
ously near her. The fireman crept down 
over the ‘‘cow-catcher,” and coming up to 
her, demanded roughly “what the fuss 
was about.” In a few broken words she 
managed to make him understand the nat- 
ure of the accident. He ran on a few steps, 
around the curve, and came back with a 
white, scared face. 

‘**You’ve saved our lives, miss,” he said. 
**You’re a plucky one. But ain’t you pret- 
ty well beat out? And you've lost your 
shoes. Here, let me carry you.” 

Without much ceremony, he picked her 
up and carried her back to the train. The 
engineer lifted her in. A few words ex- 
plained the difficulty, and made clear the 
fearful nature of the disaster she had 
averted; and Ruth was exalted to a hero- 
ine atonce. She was taken into the Pall- 
man car, where the ladies vied with each 
other in caring for her comfort. Stimu- 
lants and restoratives were forced upon 
her. Half a dozen pairs of willing hands 
bathed and dressed her wounded feet, and 
from the recesses of travelling-bags whole 
stockings and comfortable shoes were pro- 
duced to cover them, and Ruth was quite 
recovered and herself again before her 
brother, who had been walking up to see 
the landslide, came through the car and 
found that it was to his own sister he owed 
his life. 

Meanwhile strange things had happened 
at the farm. Mrs. Shapleigh, frightened 
at the noise of the slide, ran out of the 
house to see what it could mean. She met 
her husband coming around the corner of 
the wood-shed, with ashen face and wild, 
horror-stricken eyes. He came to her, 
shouting ‘‘Martha, Martha, the big pine- 
tree cliff has slid down and I’m afraid 
Ruth has gone with it!” 

Then the two old people caught each 
other’s hands and ran to the place where 
the cliff used tohang. A yawning chasm, 
black, impassable, lay before them. 

“Oh, my poor girl!” wailed the old man. 

“Oh, my boy! my boy!” shrieked Mra. 
Shapleigh. ‘See, father, the track ,is cov- 
ered, the train is due, and Thomas will be 
on it!” 

Even as she spoke, they heard the whis- 
tle at the crossing, hardly a mile away. 
The situation was a terrible one. There 
was no time to attempt a rescue, nothing 
to do but wait and see the train, which 
bore their son, dashed to destruction. 

**O father !”’ groaned Mrs. Shapleigh,‘‘it’s 
a judgment on me for being so hard and 
stubborn. Only to-day Ruth was begging 
me to ‘make it up,’ and 1 wouldn’t, and 
now I have lost her, and I’m going to lose 
Thomas.” 

‘*Hush, mother,” said the old man. “I’ve 
been hard and stubborn, too. God forgive 
me! God forgive us both! But it’s hard 
lines to have to lose our children to find 
ourselves.” 

They clung, trembling, to each other. 
All the miseries of the past years were for- 
gotten. They seemed to have returned to 
the time when they. were sufficient unto 
themselves. 

The train came thundering on. Breath- 
lessly they waited to see the collision, but 
instead they heard the short, sharp danger 
signals, the creaking of the brakes, and 
saw the fireman with his lantern come 
around the curve, and knew that in some 
way the calamity had been averted. 

*Can’t we get down there any way, fa- 
ther?” said the wife. 

“Yes, we can go up the hill a piece, past 
where the cliff used to be, and strike into 
the cow-path. That will take us down 
easy, and we'll get some help to look for 
Rath.” 

So they set out, she clinging to his arm 
as in the old courting days, he guiding her 
as tenderly as if she were again a bride. 
And long before the train had begun its 
backward journey, they came to the place 
where it stood. 

‘Can you tell me, sir,” asked Capt. 
Shapleigh of a Pullman porter, “if a Mr. 
Thomas Shapleigh is aboard this train?” 

“Yes sir,” said the porter briskly, ‘‘Right 
in here, sir. With ‘his sister, sir—the 
young lady as saved the train.” 

This was too much for Mrs. Shapleigh. 
For the first and only time in her life, she 
tumbled over in a fainting fit. Of course 
all the passengers came out to see what 
this new disturbance could be. The sur- 


prise of Thomas and Ruth Shapleigh, who 


poured out with the rest, at seeing their 
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mother lying in the arms of their father, 
who actually kissed her, and called her 
his “dear Martha,” is one of the things 
better imagined than described. 

They had sense enough to see that a 
reconciliation had taken place in some 
way, and when, a little later, they all 
climbed up the cow-path together, to ac- 
cept the new state of things and ask no 
questions. 

So Thomas Shapleigh slept that night 
under his father’s roof, with peace for 
a fellow-guest. Early in the morning 
he drove over to Lebanon, and brought 
Henry and his wife home to join in the 
Thankegiving feast of the reunited family. 

The old people were shy of alluding to 
the change, but after the dinner was over, 
and all were sitting around the ‘best- 
room” fire, with a generous supply of ap- 
ples and butternuts and sweet cider, the 
old man spoke. In a few brief words he 
told of the horror and suspense of those 
awful moments, when they believed their 
children lost to them. ‘“‘And we learnt 
our lesson right there,” he said. ‘Now, 
we don’t want to talk much about this 
thing, but we feel that it’s been hardest of 
all on ye children. And the worst on it is 
that we can’t make it up to ye, as I see. 
But if Thomas is amind to take Ruth down 
to Boston to make Esther a visit when he 
goes, the money will be forthcoming. An’ 
mother and I, we’ll come down arter a 
spell and fetch her home. We dun’t mind 
bein’ left together for a while. We haint 
had much of each other’s company late 
years,” he added, grimly. 

It allcame about. Ruth had her visit, 
and enjoyed it, and when it came to an 
end, and she expressed a wish to enter a 
training-school for nurses, there was no 
one who said nay. So she is fitting her- 
self to give her life to the care of the sick 
and suffering. But up to this time her 
choicest possession is a watch, exquisitely 
chased and set with jewels, which bears 
this inscription: 

‘From the passengers on the —— train, 
to Ruth Shapleigh, in grateful remem- 
brance of Thanksgiving Eve, 188—.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE AFRICAN PARROTS. 


Many years ago, when our navy had a 
station on the African coast, the natives 
were in the habit of bringing off parrots 
for sale. They were very pretty birds, of 
asoft gray color enlivened by touches of 
red; and their price was a bit of a plug of 
tobacco, a piece of soap or a half-dozen 
brass rings,—any trifle, in fact. 

Our captain was not fond of parrots, 
and gave orders that none should be 
brought on board, which was a great 
grief to those forward, who always pick 
up pets wherever they go. 

We were about to leave on a short 
cruise, and had laid in chickens and food 
of various kinds, when, just after we had 
set sail, a voice came from one of the 
chicken coops in language of unaccus- 
tomed use to the “biddy” tribe. A sailor, 
on examination, found a parrot in one of 
the coops; but how it came there none 
could tell, or rather none would tell, es- 
pecially as, on hearing of its presence, the 
captain at once claimed it. He kept it in 
his cabin, and grew very fond of it; and, 
determining to take it home to his chil- 
dren, he taught it constantly. 

A parrot may be taught to say almost 
any words by rewarding it with peanuts 
every time it speaks, though, if given too 
many, its feathers finally drop off. 

As soon as the captain owned a parrot, 
the objection to others on the ship having 
them was virtually removed. So at the 
different ports we touched, almost every 
one of the two hundred and fifty sailors 
bought a parrot, though all of the officers 
respected the captain’s original order. 

Then every sailor made a cage for his 
parrot out of tin boxes, cutting out sec- 
tions so as to leave bars, thus giving the 
birds air, light, and security. They then 
began to teach them according to their 
difterent fancies, and I cannot say that all 
the tuition was judicious. 

However, the birds learned well, and 
gave their owners great pleasure. They 
were taught all the nautical terms, in- 
structed to give orders to fire, to man the 
yards, and to go through all the routine. 

On Sunday morning inspection, while 
the men were at the guns, the parrots 
were ordered out by the first lieutenant, 
and their cages placed in line on the gun- 
deck. The captain, who had a habit of 
clearing his throat before he gave an 
order, began :— 

‘Ahem! Starboard, fire! Port, fire!” 

Before he could fairly deliver it, the 
parrots would call out :— 

“Ahem! Starboard, fire! Port, fire!” 

And so it went on. Whatever orders 
were given the birds took up instantly, to 
the great amusement of captain, officers, 
and men. 

After a little, one after another of the 
parrots sickened and died, without appar- 





ent cause. Finally, the surgeon held an 
autopsy on one of the dead birds, and 
found bits of tin in the gizzard, which had 
been bitten from its cage, and had cut in 
the grinding process, causing inflamma- 
tion, of which it and its mates had died. On 
touching at a Portuguese settlement, cages 
were ordered of the ordinary make, and 
the remaining birds flourished from that 
time on. 

I was one day performing some duty on 
deck, when one of the parrots lighted on 
my hand. Intent on my affairs, I threw 
it off more roughly than I was aware of; 
and it fell rather heavily on the deck. Its 
owner picked it up and caressed it, say- 
ing, ‘‘The master doesn’t like parrots, does 
he?” After that, the bird always called 
me ‘*master” whenever he suw me. 

We brought our ship into Portsmouth, 
N. H., on our return home. Not long 
after, I was walking down ‘Tremont 
Street, Boston, at an hour when it was 
filled with people, when I heard a cry, 
‘*Master! master!” and turning in the di- 
rection of the voice, I found myself oppo- 
site a bird-shop; and in the doorway hung 
an African parrot. I went over and asked 
the proprietor where he had foundit. He 
told me he had bought it about three 
months before of a sailor just returned 
from the coast of Africa, and on my ship. 

By this, I recognized it as my old ac- 
quaintance, and stopped some time pet- 
ting it, going over the ‘‘talkee-talkee” it 
had been familiar with on the ship, and 
apparently making it very happy. 

The bird had known me from out the 
thousands passing the door, speaking well 
for the memory and intelligence of this 
species of the feathered tribe.—Hope How- 
ard, in Harper's Young People. 





Catarrh Cured 

Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gives ready. relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system, 

“ T suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. Lrxu1s, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad, 

“I suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved.” M.A, ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


**Hood’s Sarsa lla tones up my syste 
purifies my ene ge ha m c tite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON. 
Register of Deeds, Lowell,-Mass. 


**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 








OVER 
10,000 MAGEE RANGES, 
2,000 “ FURNACES 


& 13,000 “ HEATING STOVES 
WERE SOLD IN 1887. 


These figures are more eloquent than volumes which 
might be written in praise of the peculiar merits pos- 
sessed by the Magee Boos. 

Miss Parloa says of the Ranges: 

“TI use the Magee Range ly in my School 
and Private Kitchen; it fulfils every requirement forthe 
most exacting work; I would not exchange it for any 
range made.” 





Send for our Furnace Circular and read what Physi- 
cians, Professors, Scientists, Mechanics and Merchants 
say of the ae Furnaces they have in use. Don't put 

oO 


in Steam or Water Apparatus, til) you 
a first-class 


t know w 
Hot Air Furnace will do for half the cost. 


The M Ranges, Furnaces, Heating and 
Cooking Stoves are sold eve here by our 
agents, and we warrant each one to give ro satis- 
faction to the buyer... MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
32 to 38 Union St., Boston. % Lake St., Chicago 


LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


P Iilt Edge 


DRESSING. 
The Ladies’ Favorite. 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 
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an iy 


When your collars and cuff 


displaying t 


either of these will produc 
makes them feel as if you 


it are perfectly white and 
washed in the old rubbing, 


Beware 











For Men Chiefly. 


s are rough and irritate your 


flesh, when you find the fine linen eaten away in spots, 

: coarse filling, this is the cause :—They 
have been washed with ordinary soap, whose cleansing 
properties are due to caustic soda and elbow grease ; 


e the above, and the starch 
had a saw around your neck. 


Pyle’s Pearline does away with the rubbing, hence 
it saves all wear and tear in the wash. 
as the finest imported castile soap. Linens washed with - 


It is as harmless 


last many times as long as if 
twisting, wrecking way. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers 
are offering imitations which they claim to 
be Pearline, or 
It’s false—they are not, and besides are 
dangerous. 


but sold by all good 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


“ the same as Pearline.” 


PEARLINE is never peddled, 
‘ocers, 





For Ladies, Misses, 

with or without the 
THE CUT represe 

that of a corset front, 


a 


the growing little ones 


Mnyqtt] 





PATENTED. 


One good Agent wanted for every City and 


and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled 


BHQUIPOISH WAIST. 


Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 


nts the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, pened 
ece is 
8o that a corset and a perfect bust support is povided 


has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 


nth \J SeLOULE) within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
A ony Wi Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
b, iy ¢ We 
Db fy 7 i i] large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 





iM | PRICES. 
Hii wit Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones........... A 
1m, i \ “ @, * as «* Bone Front only........+ 00 
Le! Hi) i | * 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back........++ 2.25 
- li il \ | ; ) 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones........+sseessees 1.50 
a rely “ 611, « CF BORE cvccccescccocscocesccsoees 1.75 
es * 621, Children’s—without Bones.........ssssssssesseeeeees 75 
. * 631, Infants’ HH covccce sevccvcccccoccoooes 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weeshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE 


WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 
own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & Co., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





FLAVOR YOUR 


THANKSGIVING 


J\TURKEY DRESSING WITH 
WM. G. BELL & CO.’S 


(Boston, Mass.) 


Spiced Scasonine. 


. a) Sample Box to Flavor Eight-Pound 
S EASON I NG Turkey sent for 2-cent slaup. 







SPICCD 





THE SECRET OF FRENCH COOKING. 
—MME. A. FAVIER’S— 


PREPARED 
SHASONING. 


Z 
& a 
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Sm 
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Registered in U.S. Patent Office 1887. 
This hy Seasoning has been used by me in my 
French American Cosuing School, and by re- 
uest putin the market. For Sale by 8S. 8. Pierce 
Co., and all Grocers, Send 2-cent stamp for 
a Valuable Cook k. 


CRYSTAL 


Ss 








| H\\ THE MOSTVELLY 
< bbs | FORTHE LEAST MONEY. 
— =s| ABSOLUTELY PURE 


will e double 

CRYSTAL GELATINE #2 #25" 

Thee _ ice the 
h of English Gelatine, e only 

ree abestately Tasteless and Odorless. One trial 

will convince. If your grocer does not keep it, send 


20 cents, stamps, for full-size package, free by mail. 
CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 


A Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, 
IIL, the First and Fifteenth of Every 
Month, in the interests of 


WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRACE. 
Official Organ of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Society. 








CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 
Price, $1.00 per year; 60c.for six months. Sample 
sent free on application. - 
Upon its staff of contributors may be named Mrs 
rine V. Waite, Mrs. Celia Whi gio Waliege, STs 
set b ton rs Mie” Cation. hd 
The rs. H. M. Trac x ~ 
Mrs. Sara Underwood, Mrs. Elien Hardin Walworth. 
and others. Address 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS.’ COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 

658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 
Uffice hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 


and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY,. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





‘Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


| Term Segtne about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and preston: instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
= or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop S8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 
Chronic diseases a ppectals . Also a thoroughly edu- 
- ues 








y 

cated electrician. E ricity, judiciously 
one of the best remedial agencies for many 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
~ig yy - — Sy we order, Office hours, 
m excep ursdays. Also evening 
reserved for outside practice, Take elevator, P 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab. 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 








FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........++ssseeeee 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in Advance.......sesceccesecsesess 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.++++ 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once 5.00 
GURSRNIOE DeScccccccccccscess cecceceescose 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. OC. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist.; ending May 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and saries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information a Bly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


KCENICS tireréompiaints, Bittous. 


L i Vv E ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
The best and most re 


Piles. Any lady can take these, 
BROWN & CO.’S 
liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COCA SERVE, TONI0 and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Published in the interest of the fae. An eight 














Woman, and her right to the franchise. 
page . 60 cents are Address 
WOMAN’S STANDARD, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


ot 
- white and scarlet 


Woman’s Journal Premium List. 


Teachers, please notice what you can have by 
sending one subscriber. 


For One New Subscriber, at $1.50: 


A of Representative Women. 
Payee Idea for one _— 

Seaside Nature Reader I. and II. No. Il. treats 
of Ants, Flies, Earthworms, 
Star-fish and Dragon-flies. No. I., Crabs, 
ders, Bees and Mollusks. These are for 
Bet ot Prong? Outline Pic Figure 

0 8s Outline tures. No. 1 

Studies. No. 2, Children’s Groups. No. 3, Flowers. 
There are eight pictures, with directions for coler 
ing, and they are intended to amuse and at the same 
time give children a correct idea of color. In our 
opinion, they are very attractive. 


Christmas Mince Pie with Shakespearean Spice. 
By Lizzie K. Harlow Illustrations in aon 


Any of the Science Guides, viz. . 


Hyatt’s About Pebbles. 
le’s Few Common Plants. 

Hyatt’s Commercial and Other Sponges. 
Agassiz’ First Lessons in Natura History. 
Hyatt’s Corals and Echinoderms. 
Hyatt’s Mollusca. 
Hyatt’s Worms and Crustacea. 

chard’s First Lessons in Minerals. 


A Trip Round the World (144) Pictures. 
Pictures of all Crowned Heads. 

Pictures of all Presidents. 

Colored Pictures of London. 

Crack Shots (a German trick), 3 packages. 


~The following presents mothers can make their 
children : 


For Two Subscribers: 


Louisa May Alcott, by Ednah D. Cheney. 
A Carved Oak Toy Sideboard. 
A Carved Oak Toy Bureau. 

, A Carved Oak Toy Bookcase. 
A Stable, with Four Horses and a Cart. 
A Toy Piano. 
A Drum (medium). 
One of Prang’s Art Tiles, “Baby Show.” 


For Three Subscribers : 


The Game of Parchesi. 

The Game of Halma. 

Fox and Geese, Go Bang, Tivoli, in one. 

Blue China Toy Toilet Set. 

Britannia Tea Set. 

Dissected Map. 

see, 18 inch. 

Toy Piano (larger size). 

Doll (eahesabs le), 18 inches tall. 

A Child’s Gold-headed Cane. 

A Game called Steeple Chase. 

A Heavy Silver-headed Cane, full size. 

A Gold-headed Cane, full size. This is suitable 
for the full-grown son or brother. 

A Gay Day for Seven. By Mrs. Rose Muella 

gue. Profusely illustrated in color. Delinea- 

tions of child life are wonderful. 9% x 7%. 


For Four Subscribers : 


Autograph Recipes. Illustrated. A novel book 
for the reception of cooking recipes in autograph. 
Pies have a separate department, with this heading: 

“The carrot red and cabbage head 
With the squash and onion vie; 

But who can tell his emotions well 
At the thoughts of a pumpkin pie?” 

Echoes in Aquarrelle from Along Shore. Illustra- 
tions of Mount Desert, by Louis R. Harlow. 7x 7%. 


For Five Subscribers : 
A Small Opera Glass. 

For Ten Subscribers: 
George Eliot’s Works, 6 volumes (9 novels). 


Astronomical Lantern, with 17 Charts and Pam- 
phlet. Invented by James Freeman Clarke. 








We shall be glad to add premiums from week 
to week; and if our readers desire any special 
thing not on our list, we will endeavor to procure 
it on application. Please address Miss Charlotte 
H. Allen. 

A few words of explanation concerning some 
of the premiums may not be amiss. 

The Representative Women in the group are 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelley 
Foster, Maria Weston Chapman, Lydia Maria 
Child, This is an Anti-slavery lithograph. 

The Young Idea is a very instructive illustrat- 
ed paper for children. We will send a sample 
copy to any one who asks for it. 

The Seaside Nature Readers are most fascinat- 
ing. Any mother or teacher will be delighted 
with them. 

The Carved Oak Sideboard, Bureau and Book- 
case are extremely pretty, and any child possess- 
ing one of them will be made happy for weeks 
to come. The Stable, with Four Horses, would 
delight a boy or girl either. The horses have 
real hair tails, can be harnessed to the cart, and 
are warranted not to kick. 

The Unbreakable Doll is a beauty, and looks 
like wax, although she is in reality painted cloth. 

The Gold-headed Canes retail for 82, and look 
very handsome. We suppose the gold is very 
thin, although we are assured that it is genuine. 

George Eliot’s Works are, perhaps, the great- 
est bargaén we offer. 

The Astronomical Lantern would be a great 
help to any one interested in star-gazing. 

We have just added to our list a memorial 
book to Miss Alcott. It contains a sketch of her 
life by Mrs. Cheney, and is illustrated. 

Look each week for new offers. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


“No. 5 Hamilton” Place,” Boston. | 
a UD 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
aes eee tee uperior to all 
style ar ourselves, and are su 
od in the market. The ents are made from 
, all wool, vy and light merino, 
gen and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able te. - be cad 
a0 comrins, pestnese of Gaish ond Soo bend 
sewing, with e trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS tn every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
__CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. |; qa TGS 


A. Do Foca s, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
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A. A. W.—THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


The Sixteenth Annual Congress of the 
Association for the Advancement of Wom- 
en was held in the Charch of Our Father, 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 14,15, 16. Its coming 
had been heralded by the Detroit Woman's 
Club in a dainty souvenir, which told of 
the work of the A. A. W., and of Mich- 
igan’s Women’s Clubs and philanthropies. 
The Detroit Woman's Club, which is about 
the age of the A. A. W., and is a social 
and intellectual power in its city, wel- 
comed its guest most hospitably and an 
audience of twelve hundred—‘'The flower 
of Detroit womanhood”—greeted the first 
public session of the Woman's Congress. 

The platform on which the representa- 
tive women of the Woman's Century as- 
sembled was most fittingly arranged as a 
drawing-room, circled by a tier of crysan- 
themums, banked in profusion and topped 
by a row of potted palms. The railing of 
the organ loft and the background of the 
pulpit were hung in silken folds of the tri- 
color of the Detroit Woman’s Club—white, 
blue and yellow. Around the galleries 
were hung portraits of men and women 
identified in sympathy, if not by member- 
ship, with the mission of the Congress. 
High up over head was the shibboleth of 
the association, worked in letters of ivy, 
**Truth, Justice and Honor.” Under this, 
painted upon three panels of white silk, 
were the letters “*A. A. W.” 

The opening address of the president, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, dwelt upon the 
valuable experiences gathered in these 
yearly assemblages which “bring us to- 
gether in unity of spirit and in the bond of 
peace.” 

Senator Thomas W. Palmer, who, as the 
avowed advocate of woman suffrage, is 
honored by Michigan women, welcomed 
the Congress in a scholarly address. Speak- 
ing of the purposes of the A. A. W.., he 
said: 

“There are many practical questions in 
connection with woman which I trust will 
receive your attention. Her legal status 
in the different States; her right tu her 
children; the question of wages; the 
strange anomaly of the same amount and 
quality of work done by a woman being 

aid for at a much less rate than if done 

y a man; the diftusion of correct ideas of 


life among young men and young women; 
of the dignity of labor; of the conduct of 
lif 


e. 
“T understand that politics are excluded 
from your deliberations, but I hope that 
you will accept, for private consideration, 
the following suggestion: It is constantly 
asserted that ‘the family is the foundation 
of the State.’ Itisatravesty upon words. 
The family should be the foundation of 
the State, but under our laws it is the 
merest nonsense to assert it. 

“The advancement of women means the 
advancement of the race. As our women 
of to-day are, such will be the men and wo- 
men of the future. Aside from heredity, 
the chain that binds the child to virtue is 
the affection for a mother, which growing 
years will crystallize into devotion, if her 
moral virtues will justify or not interrupt 
the process. You seek to elevate the race 
by ennobling its mothers.” 

Miss Octavia M. Bates added for the De- 
troit Woman’s Club, over which she pre- 
sides, its welcome in graceful words. 

The paper prepared by Mrs. Anna C. 
Bowser, of Kentucky, on ‘Functions of 
Society,” was read by Mrs. Henrietta Wal- 
cott, as the author was detained at home 
by journalistic work. 

The afternoon session closed with an ad- 
dress by Miss Calliope A. Kechayia, of 
Constantinople, who told of her educa- 

* tional work. This lady was born in Brusa, 
Syria, of Greek parents. Her father and 
mother removed to Athens when she was 
a child, and there she was most carefully 
educated. After long effort she started an 
industrial school for girls in Athens. The 
school now gives work out and employs 
in it four hundred women and girls. In 
1875 she was sent by the Greek Govern- 
ment to Constantinople in response to a 
call for a teacher to establish a Greek 
school for girls in that city. The school 
is like a normal graded school, beginning 
with a Kindergarten. Miss Kechayia has 
trained nearly all her own teachers. She 
leaves her school of 400 pupils in compe- 
tent hands, while she takes a year of rest 
to visit America. For years this progres- 
sive woman, far in advance of most of her 
countrywomen in all educational move- 
ments, has stood alone; almost single- 
handed, she has met prejudice, and put 
down opposition. No woman in all Greece 
to-day is more honored than she. 

At the evening session papers were read 
by Mrs. Jennie E. Froiseth, of Salt Lake 
City, and Miss Frances E. Willard. Mrs. 
Froiseth’s topic was ‘‘Reatons Why Utah 
Should not be Admitted as a State at Pres- 
ent,” and Miss Willard eloquently pre- 
sented the theme of ‘‘Social Purity.” 

The first paper presented Thursday 
afternoon was by Mrs. Nellie Reid Cady, 
of Marshalltown, Ia., upon ‘“‘Organization 
Among Women.” She traced the develop- 
ment of ‘‘woman’s innate genius for or- 
ganization,” which, fifty years ago, was 





the Public Health.” ‘The way to make 
the world better,” she “is by pari- 
tying ourselves as a ning. ‘The first 
duty a woman owes is to herself; no duty 
can over-balance this. [t ie a hopeful sign 
that, from whatever motives, young ladies 
of the present day are going back to the 
old Greeks for their models, discarding 
high heels, stays and general laziness for 
common-sense clothes, tennis, rowing, rid- 
ing and walking, and by improving their 
physical condition, enlarging their mental 
capacity. The home is the place where 
sanitary rules must begin. Women must 
enter into the subject theoretically and 
practically. From the individual we come 
to the public in general, and to women as 
sanitary agents.”’ 

“Realism in Fiction,” by Miss Lilian 
Whiting, of Boston, was read in her ab- 
sence, by Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert. Its key-note was, “True realism is 
the dramatization of spiritual qualities.” 

Manual training for girls, by Miss Ella 
C. Lapham, of New York, was the open- 
ing subject of the evening session. It 
was a strong argument for the aduption 
of the system and for making all its de- 
partments open to girls as well as boys. 

“The very fact of the girls’ less physi- 
cal strength is the reason for ber broader 
development. Cities that have provided 
the best advantages in this respect for 
boys offer nothing to girls. Those cities 
which do give any training to girls—and 
there are more than twenty—teach only 
cookery, sewing principally, and then 
free-hund and mechanical drawing, de- 
signing, cutting and fitting, and in a few 
places modelling and wood-carving and in 
a very few places some work in carpentry. 
Sewing and cooking are not the best 
needed, though at present necessary for 
all girls for manual training. They do 
pot develop judgment, though they de- 
mand it. Less pliable materials, such as 
wood apd metal, give better opportunity 
for care and judgment. Omaha, Denver, 
Cincinnati and Toledo teach the girls car- 

otry. Io all these the experiment has 

nasuccess. Some kinds of light metal 
work, in iron, steel and brass, such as is 
given jewellers and locksmiths, is admi- 
rably adapted to girls. It is their right to 
have whatever will help them to clearness 
of perception and to energy of action.” 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell dealt 
with the multiple question, ‘Where is the 
work of women equal, where superior, 
where inferior to that of men?” 

“She said that the question was one large- 
ly of opinion. Forty years ago none but a 
few women thought of having any non- 
domestic work, while now 3,000,000 
women are classified in work. There are 
34,000 accountants, clerks and saleswom- 
en, 275 clergywomen, 75 lawyers in this 
number. Every industry which requires 
only average strength, dexterity and faith- 
fulness can be done as well by women as 
men. Our reports of work of philanthro- 
pies show women superior to men. In deli- 
cate works where quick apprehension and 
manipulation are required, women are the 
superiors. A new strain has undeniably 
been brought into literature by women. 
Good work is neither masculine nor femi- 
nine, and in the long years, man must be- 
come more the woman, woman more the 
man.” 

In the discussion of the above paper, 
Mrs. Annie Jeuness Miller detailed her 
experience in securing drawings for her 
magazine. In freehand work she had 
been given good work by men, but they 
failed in detailed work, and women now 
do all the drawing for her periodical. “I 
never heard any one speak of man’s 
sphere,” she said. ‘I don’t believe he has 
any.” 

It is evidence of the growing interest of 
women in dress-reform that the largest 
audience of the Congress gathered Friday 
afternoon to hear Annie Jenness Miller de- 
scribe the ‘‘Correct Dress.” The church 
was packed with 1,500 women and 300 
were turned away. 

Mrs. Miller was followed by Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, of Iowa, who presented her rea- 
sons for ‘‘Women in the Ministry.” In 
conclusion she said: 

“This is no place for woman’s work 
alone, but for man’s. Neither is perfect 
without the other. Man has been doing, 
is doing grand work, but he needs help. 
Woman always will be needed. ‘he cur- 
rent of her life must flow in the heart 
beats of to-day. If she is not brave 
enough to face all obstacles for truth’s 
sake, she would not deserve support. 
Each woman needs every other’s word 
and work.” 

At the evening session Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, of Massachusetts, presented th 
“Legal Aspect of the Temperance Ques- 
tion,” developing a strong anti-prohibi- 
tion argument, which provoked an ani- 
mated discussion. 

The closing paper, ‘‘High Life and High 
Living,” was read by the venerable and 
venerated president, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. She thought she saw vital, dan- 
gers in the direction of striving after the 
customs of “high life.” 

“Not politically only, but also socially, 
American life is in advance upon European 
, me simple, Facog of home ma 

m upon mediz 
palace. The reverence. shown to women, 


the recognition of their rights were 
Bicoa’ tas iasekon ba eae 
It. was. better Hop ged nity to be 
rich and the individual but en- 





vice-presidents and the various commit- 
tees, embracing the moral, industrial and 
educational condition of women in the 
several States. These were not reported 
in the newspapers, but will probably be 
published in the annual report of the As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe desired to be re- 
lieved from the presidency, but the Asso- 
ciation would not consent and re-elected 
her for the eighth time, unanimously. 

Other officers were chosen as follows: 

Vice Presidents—Ednah D. Cheney, Mass.; 
Mary E. Bagg, N. Y.; Mary C. Peckham, R. I.; 
C. A. Quimby, Me.; Caroline R. Wendell, 
N. H.; Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, N. J.; M. 


Louise Thomas, Penn.; Elizabeth G. Graham, 
Md.; = M. Lander, D. C.; Isabel W. Parks, 


Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, Mo.; Lois G. Hufford, 
Ind. ; Leila G. Bedell, Lll.; Eliza R. Sunderland, 
Mich.; Adele S. Hutchinson, M. D., Minn.; 
ag | H. Adsit, Wis.; Ellen M. Rich, M. A., 
Ta.; Clara B. Colby, Neb.; Jennie A. Froiseth, 
Utah; Ellen M. Mitchell, Col.; Jennie K. Trout, 
M. D., Can. 

Secretary—Gertrude K. Easby, Del. 

Treasurer—Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, Mass. 

Auditors—Sophia Curtiss Hoffman, N. Y.; 
Miss Charlotte F. Pierce, Penn. 

Directors—Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, N. Y.; 
Ella C. Lapham, N. Y.; Harriet A. Townsend, 
N. Y.; Romelia L. Clapp, N. Y.; Mary F. East- 
man, Mass.; Caroline A. Kennard, Mass.; Kate 
Gannett Wells, Mass.; Susan Woodman, N. H.; 
Lillie B. C. Wyman, R. 1.; Lita Barney Sayles, 
Conn.; Helen Campbell, N. J.; Emma J. Bartol, 
Penn.; Ella T. Mark, M. D., Md.; Caroline E. 
Merrick, La.; Sylvia Goddard, Ken.; Mrs. Alida 
C. Howe, Mo.; Emma Mont McRae, Ind.; Eliz- 
abeth Boynton Harbert, Iil.; Catherine A. F. 
Stebbins, Mich.; Ella H. Durley, Ia.; Caroline 
D. Fairbanks, Ia.; Laura R. Wolcott, M. D., 
Wis.; Mary E. Wing, Neb.; Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, Cal.; Alice McGilvery, M. D., Can. 

The Association received many courtesies 
and attentions and was given a brilliant 
reception by the Detroit Woman’s Club at 
the residence of Mr. Frederic Stearns, on 
Wednesday “evening, and by Miss Clara 
Avery on Thursday evening. 

The Detroit Free Press, to which the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL is indebted for the 
substance of this report, said of the Con- 
gress: 

“It was a brainy gathering of brainy 
women, and its effects will certainly be 
felt in Detroit. It has aroused the women 
of the city to the value of united effort, 
and the stimulus and impetus given will 
find practical and widely beneficial re- 
sults.” 


It also called attention to the fact that 
“every utterance in favor of woman suf- 
frage met with applause from a large con- 
tingent.” 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


WALLA WALLA, Wasa. TER., 
Nov. 10, 1888. } 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Let women congratulate each other 
even if we are not voters, over the great 
victory of ‘‘the party of progress.” 

Although in Washington Territory we 
can only feel an interest in the national 
result, we do that, heartily, for we hang 
our hopes of Statehood on the Republican 
party; and nobly have its representatives 
here come to the front in the present cam- 
paign. 

In the person of Hon. John B. Allen, we 
have a Congressional delegate, who would 
do honor to any State in the Union; ‘‘the 
ablest lawyer in the Territory,” and a firm 
believer in the citizenship and equal rights 
of women. A native of Michigan, he 
served with a regiment from that State 
during the last year of the War, and about 
eighteen years ago came to Washington 
Territory, and settled on Puget Sound, 
where he soon rose to distinction in his 
profession. In 1882 he removed with his 
family to Walla Walla, where he now re- 
sides. Mr. Allen is a teetotaler, and in 
the face of his five thousand five hundred 
majority, it will not do to say ‘‘a man can- 
not be elected who will not ‘stand treats,’ ” 
or ‘set-’em-up.’” He held the office of 
Territorial Attorney for several years, and 
has the honor of being the first man whose 
political head was dropped in the basket 
by the present admimstration. 

In the Legislature, the Democrats will 
be lonely; there is only one in the Coun- 
cil. The political complexion is nowhere 
better shown than in the fact that Walla 
Walla County has, for the first time in 
twenty-five years, elected a Republican 
sheriff. In this county there are Repub- 
lican majorities for every candidate except 
Probate Judge. 

One of the benefits of woman suffrage 
was demonstrated in the last school elec- 
tion. You know the Supreme Court held 
that women could not vote at all. On 
Nov. 3d two school directors and a clerk 
were to be elected. At the appointed time 
and place directors and clerk met, and 
waited for voters from one o'clock till five. 
Two came and cast their ballots, and just 





before closing, directors and clerk voted, 
each other, six votes in all. One 

of the directors afterward said: ‘Never 
since I have been in Walla Walla, and I've 
been here a good many years, has so little 
interest been shown in school matters, for 
the simple reason, I believe, that hereto- 
fore the ladies—who are usually the per- 
sons most interested—have taken an ac- 
tive part in such matters.” However the 
directors were not over-anxious to give 
ladies a chance to test the law, for the elec- 
tion was only advertised enough to make 
it legal. At the general election on Noy. 
6, the ladies offered their votes, which 
were courteously declined. On one occa- 
sion, an inspector said: ‘*Mrs. ——, are 
you a citizen of the United States?” 

“Yes, I am,” was the reply. 

“But the Supreme Court, I’m sorry to 
Say, Says you are not.” 

It is hoped a test case will be made. 

Bessie [saacs. 
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TO EVERY LOVER OF FLOWERS: 

Dear Farenp,—Mr. Isaac F. Tillinghast, the 
well-known Vegetable and Flower Seed Grower, 
of La Plame, Penn., has just published a mag- 
nificent New Floral Album, containing Two 
Hundred and Forty-three Elegant Colored Plates, 
representing in their natura) colors that number 
of the most beautiful varieties of Greenhouse 
and Garden Flowers. This makes by far the 
most extensive, elegant and beautiful volume, of 
a Floral Character, ever published in this or any 
other country. Only by publishing a very large 
edition could the cost of such a work be brought 
down to the very low estimate of one cent for 
each colored plate, at which rate its value is 
$2.43. 

To introduce this beautiful work in every 
neighborhood, that it may be seen and appreci- 
ated, the following plan has been devised : 

Every person desiring to possess it, is requested 
to carefully and plainly write out two complete 
copies of this letter, and sign your own name at 
the bottom after the word “Per” . These 
copies must then be mailed by you to two of your 
friends or acquaintances in some other town or 
locality, who are thereby requested to do just as 
you have done, viz.: write two copies and send 
to two of their friends, and so the work will go 
on and on. After mailing the two copies, this 
original letter which you copy from, together 
with a separate slip of writing paper, cut about 
the size of a postal card, with your address 
plainly written on one side and the addresses of 
the two friends to whom you have sent the copies 
on the other side, and 30 cents in silver or post- 
age stamps must be enclosed in a letter and 
mailed to Isaac F. Tillinghast, La Piume, Penn. 
On receipt of these, one of these magnificent 
Floral Albums, containing 243 colored plates, 
bound under illuminated covers will be delivered 





free to the home or post-office of every one who 
complies with these simple uirements. Do 
not let this opemunty pass. True, it requires 
some time and work to copy all this twice, but 
you will be most handsomely rewarded for it. 
(SIGNED) ISAAC F, TILLINGHAST. 
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Yov will find satisfacto: 
gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 53 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Woman's Olub.—Monday, Nov. 26, 3.30 
P. M., Prof. Wm. Y. Harris will # on the ‘*Phil- 
osophy of History.” 





Moral Edacation Association.—C. W. Ernst, 
Eaq., will lecture on ‘Morals in Politics,” on Tues- 
day, Li 27,3 P. M., in Wesleyan Hall. Public 





Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will ak at the 
Sunday Meeting for Women in the W n’s Unton 
Rooms, 74 Boylston St., Nov. 25, at 3 P. M. Subject, 
% vs. Religion.” 





80 West Newton St.—-To Let. Avery t, 
one square room. Cabinet bed, large fur- 
nace , hot and cold water. References required, 


A very competent Seamstress will work at 
one’s residence by day or week. Will sew with 
dress-maker. Dresses d and finished, trimmings 
made, ete. All kinds of repairing done; also ma- 
chine stitching. References given. Address ‘8. V.,” 
Woman’s Journal Office. 





Employment desired by a young woman of good 
education, who is a penman, capable and 
willing to work. Best of references as to character 
and education. Address 8. E. W., 131 West Con- 
cord Street, Boston. 


Beautifal Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the Rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Apply at the Rooms. 


Women whoare interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WomAn’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
oo to call at above address, and talk with 

3s Allen. 
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. A. WARD, 131 West Concord St. Circulars and 
ns for measuring sent free to any address. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY stere superior ad 
vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 
VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, WN. ¥. 
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inets of Natural 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, 


Rey. JAMES ML. TAYLOR D.D.. President. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


‘LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Tieaaaos ma watt 











GOLD WEATHER MUSIC BOOKS. 


NEW MUSIC BOOxS. 
These new books are every day more in favor. 
Classical Pianist, Piano Classics, Song Class- 
ies, Song Classics for Low Voices, Classic 


Tenor Classic Baritone 
jo ohm, and Bass Songs 


Prow dacred Mack Hock for fiome & Vestcy singing. 


Children "gs 25 
tnt eulae eure Mitta 


Pe a gd (Beta Pipe! 
Secular.” Rong Mangal, Book 3 (00 cia, $450 


Tall the Te perance People that no better 
rance ee ok has thao Bells 
Victory (35 cts." $3.00 per dost, aad 
Xm | 1 Send for lists of 
as is com ng: Christmas 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





PUBLISHED NOP. 17TH. 


BETTER TIMES. 


A volume of stories, by the author of “The 
Story of Margaret Kent.” 12mo. 1 Vol. $1.50. 


“Better Times,” “One too Many,” “The 
Tragedy of Dale Farm,” “The Story of a 
Silk Dress,” “A Bohemian,” “A Pair of Silk 
Stockings,” “Au Serieux,” “The Young Doc- 
tor,” “The Widow’s Mite.” 


“Stories whose charm and vivacity are unsur- 
passed in contemporary fiction,” says Lin1an 
WHITING. 

A very notable series of short stories, full of 
the same brightness and genius that made “Mar- 
garet Kent” so amazingly popular. No volume 
of short stories published for years has merit 
equal to this collection, each of whose complete 
novelettes is a clear and shining gem of literature. 


THE PHILISTINES. 


By Arto Barszs, author of ‘The Pagans,” ‘‘Pat- 
ty’s Perversities,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


{t deals with Legislative Lobbying, Bohemian 
Women, Episodes in Club Life, Intriguing for a 
Public Statute, and other picturesque situations. 
The novelist’s canvas is larger than in his pre- 
vious works, and shows thirty or forty charac- 
ters, and many startling incidents and situations. 

A new novel by this vigorous and fearless 
writer will be awaited with keen interest by all 
lovers of good literature, and all people inter- 
ested in the phenomena of modern society. This 
work continues the scheme of social illustration 
begun in “The Pagans.” 


WANDERERS, 


Being a collection of the Poems of WiLL1aM 
WIntsr, author of “Shakespeare’s England,” 
etc., and dramatic critic of the New York 
Tribune. 

It includes eighty of the choicest poems of this 
well known and favorite author. In ornamental 
covers of heavy paper, uniform with “Shakes- 
peare’s England,” 50 cents. In cloth, uncut 
edges, $1.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 








LADIES’ LUNCH. 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents ; 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; ioe cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and nt parties ongetels peared pele and 
competen re. e linens and glass, ele t 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 7." 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D, COOK & CO., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
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L. JENNIE MILLER, 


Singing, Blocution and Delsarte, 
VOICE-BUILDING A SPECIALTY. 


19 TEMPLE PLACE, Room 9, BOSTON. 
TAKE ELEVATOR, 


FRENCH. 


On the Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 
DELIVERED BY 


A. N. VAN DAELL, 


Firaic ae 
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